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THE OATH-TAKER 


By 
BARBARA ROCHFORD 


Upon his stolen earth; 
For I have thieved his entrails and his eyes. 
I have erased his accident of birth 
And dyed his skin, which he had thought divine, 
Darker than purple wine: 
Darker than is the price for which he dies— 
The soil, that now is mine. 


Y° would not know him now, so maimed he lies 








No more shall he at daybreak ride the plain 

4 And watch the soft wind stroke the growing grain, 
_ And draw aside to let his herdboy pass, 

Driving the dappled cattle down the lane. 





°y No more, from the wide skyscape, shall the sun 
Look down and smile, and bless what he has done, 
. And the great clouds sail by in majesty 


And nod their grave approval, one by one. 


And when at last the flagging shadows creep 

" Into the valleys and lie down to sleep, 

5 He shall no more turn from it all to rest, 
Holding his land within his heart, to keep; 

. Because from this last sleep there is no waking; 


No more tomorrows through his shutters breaking; 
No labour for his hands, and from my fields 
And forests, no more harvests for his taking. 


t This poem is an attempt to portray the mind of a Mau Mau killer. The 
story, though fictitious, is based upon events which took place in Kenya in 
early 1953.—EDITOR. 
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How many lifetimes is it since the day 
I met the awful Stranger by the way 

With his compelling eyes, 
And his smooth, silky, city voice that said 
“Your master ploughs a land that is most fair; 
And his sons, and their sons, when he is dead 
Shall ever plough and reap their harvest there 
Upon our lineal earth—unless he dies, 
Oh Kariuki—unless now he dies!”’? 


“Come, let us eat, because the evening falls. 
And let us talk of days of long ago 

Before the White Man trod upon our plains 
And stole our pastures, and usurped our gains; 
Before he brought this tyranny of toil— 
These restless, soulless things that tear our soil 
And make of it a land we do not know; 
Before he brought his disembodied God 

Who has no roots in the all-mothering sod. 
Come, let us talk of those slow, sleepy days 
When our small herds pastured along the ways 
And all the universe was ours to graze— 

Ours the wet woods, and ours the scrubby plain. 
Come, let us eat and drink within my walls 
And dream that the old days return again !” 





3 


Therefore we entered in, and all around 

Sat the grim men upon the dusty ground — 
Sipping their heady cup 

And watching me through their thin slits of eyes. 

And the dark room grew darker, and the air 

Was laden with humanity and smoke 

And heavy with the weight of ancient dreams; 

And their slow tide of voices, as they spoke, 

Fell on me like the breaking of the sea; 

And their thin eyes closed all around me there, 

So that I could not see. 
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Thus did they watch me sup, 
And with their sorcery encompassed me. 


Then they arose and slew the sacred goat 
And caught its blood and thrust it down my throat, 
And to their incantations, bid me march 
Sleepwalking, almost, through the fatal arch 

And speak as they would tell. 
And all the while the Stranger with the eyes 
Watched me like Satan peering out of hell. 

And what I said is burned upon my brain 
So that not all the rains of Paradise 
Shall ever wash those words away again. 


“Tf when I lie upon my bed 
Thou shalt demand my master’s head, 
And if I bring it not to thee— 

This oath shall kill me. 


“If I shall stay to draw my dress 
Over my shivering nakedness 
And come not whew thou callest me— 


This oath shall kill me. 





“Tf thou shalt steal the White Man’s goods 
And hide them in the secret woods 


And I betray their secrecy— 
This oath shall kill me. 


“Tf of the things that now I hear 
I speak in any other ear 
Save of the friends thou givest me— 


This oath shall kill me. 





“Tf thou shalt bid me come or go 
Whether I think it right or no 
And I obey not thy decree— 
This oath shall kill me. 
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“And if I say not that the land 

Is ours forever to command; 

Ours to destroy or ours to treasure, 

Ours to encompass without measure, 

Ours from the mountains to the sea— 
This oath shall kill me.” 


4 


Was it the witchcraft of the night 
That made me speak so foolishly? 

The morning opens, wide and white, 
And blows the terror out of me. 


The morning shouts across the sky, 
And like a bird the morning sings; 
The morning makes a mockery 


Of dirty and of evil things. 


The morning washes through the air, 

The morning washes through my mind; 
The morning holy is, and fair; 

The morning gentle is, and kind. 


I will not raise my hand to slay 

One that hath shown me kindliness! 
I will arise and go this day 
Over my home’s untrodden way 

And tell Penina my distress. 


5 


Why does the great rock rise and bar my way? 
Why does its spirit glower thus at me, 
And wag its head, and say 
““Kariuki, Kariuki, 
Thou shalt not flee today nor any day. 
The White Man lives, and is awaiting thee, 
Kariuki, Kariuki.” 
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Why does the tallest tree fling out its arms 
So wildly, and bend down its tattered head 
And creak, and paw me with its clammy palms? 
Why does it cry 
“Kariuki, Kariuki, 
The White Man liveth still, who should be dead; 
And while he lives all that thou lovest shall die 
Kariuki, Kariuki.” 


Why does the spirit of the waterfall 
That ever was so lively and so gay 
Darken its face, and fling its gold away? 
Why does it call 
“Kariuki, Kariuki, 
The White Man rides upon the golden plain; 
And his fair wife, before the day is done 
Shall cry aloud and bear to him a son. 
Turn back thy steps, turn back thy steps again! 
Nothing of thine shall thrive, nothing is blest 
Where e’er thou wanderest, 
Kariuki.” 
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Why does Penina crouch above the fire 

And clasp our child so fiercely to her heart? 
Why does she hold him so, 

As if his spirit struggled to depart, 
Would she but let it go? 

And wherefore does she sing of her desire 
So sadly, and so low? 


“Oh little one, open your eyes 

On me, and not on Paradise! 

Look out upon the merry sun, 
My little one! 


“Look up and see the dancing breeze 
Run in and out between the trees! 
The day for you is but begun, 

My little one. 
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“Open your burning lips, and dry, 

And break your silence with a cry! 

The earth is lovely—do not die 
My little one! 


“Your father shall come back today— 
Back from the plateau far away— 
And like a cheetah he will run, 

My little one. 


“Will run and bring her back to you 
Who knows the magic white men do, 
Whose touch is sure, whose spell is true. 
Wait, that her magic may be done, 


y?? 


My little one! 


But round the hearth the ancient spirits stood 

Shaking their skinny heads behind the smoke 

And pointing their lean fingers as they spoke: 
““Kariuki, Kariuki, 

No white witch can befriend thee any more; 

No healing hand can stretch across thy door; 
No power can bring thee good! 

The White Man rides upon his stolen plain. 

Turn back while there is time, turn back again 

Before the hand of death shall seal these eyes— 
Before thy firstborn dies !’’ 
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I must return and join my quivering knife 
With theirs who swore with me to take his life. 
I must go back again and raise my hand 

And wipe him out, who has usurped our land— 
Wipe out his footprints from the yielding sand 
As though they had been beaten by the rain 
And nevermore will mar our earth again. 
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“Will not my master, peering at the night 
Between his folded shutters, see the spark 

Of moonlight on our knives—What was that light?” 
“Only the firefly flitting through the dark.” 


“Will he not hear our whispers as we speak? 
Will he not hear our naked feet that fall 

Upon the grass?—Did not a doorway creak?” 
“Only the cricket singing by the wall.” 


“He lies in waiting for us with his gun 
And all our stealthiness will be in vain. 
Did you not hear him calling? Let us run!” 
“Tt is the bullfrog talking in the drain!” 


“What is it that pursues us? Hear you not 
The steady pattering of quiet feet?” 
“Tt is the gutters that grow old and rot, 
And on the ground yesterday’s raindrops beat.” 


“What was the thing that drew across my face?” 
“Tt was the black bat flying to the trees.” 
“What is the whistling that surrounds the place?” 
“Tt is the chimney sighing to the breeze.” 


“How shall we enter, for the door is barred 

And the White Man defends it with his life?” 

“You are his servant, stand below the walls 

And speak to him in tones that he will know. 

Tell him of news that will break down his guard— 
Speak, and betray him so!” 


“Open, oh master, for your servant calls! 
Your servant brings you tidings of your wife, 
That she has borne a son, and she is well. 

Oh open and rejoice! 
Open and hear the music of my voice 
That rings so sweetly with such news to tell!” 
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My master opened to me, and the flood 

Of light shone all around him where he stood— 
And still it shines, upon the nameless thing 

That stains his threshold with a pool of blood. 


Io 


I thought: he stands before his God today, 
Laying aside the trappings of our clay, 

And nevermore shall ride upon our plains— 
For he is far, for he is far away. 





His spirit hath forever shed the whole 
Of our dear earth, and in his naked soul 
He stands beref* of all save what he is, 
And hath forever gained or lost his goal. 


Bereft of all his land—but not his toil: 
Bereft not of his love, but of his soil. 

All that he did is his for evermore: 

All that he had is for the worms to spoil. 


And we that smiled to see him pass our way 
Now where his spirit passes not must stay 
Without his leadership, without his love— 
For he is far, for he is far away. 


II 


The Stranger shook my shoulder, and he said 
“This is no time for dreams to fog your head: 

Now must we flee, because a man is dead. 
Come, follow me 

And we will live amongst the ageless trees, 

Amongst the rocks that are our fortresses, 

Amongst the god-like mountains. Come away 

And live with all the bloodstained, till the day 
When the last foe is slain, 

And all our land is all our land again!”’ 
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But who can know my deed? I shall not flee, 
But live as I have ever done of yore 
Amongst my quiet people, quietly, 

And tread the paths that I have trod before. 
They will not read my memory in my face 
When I shall meet them in the marketplace. 


Only it is not so. 
They cross the road onto the other side; 
And little children look up from their play 
And run away and hide; 
The women gather into groups, and go 
Into the corners, glancing, whispering, 
Edging away from me, as from a thing 
That carries leprosy, 
And pointing with their damning eyes at me. 
“What is that man with murder in his face? 
Why does he grind into the marketplace 
The dry blood on his feet? What has he seen 
That is not of this world? Where has he been 
To get those dark marks on his fingertips? 
What has he drunk that will not leave his lips? 
Why does he walk amongst us thus, unclean, 
Unclean, unclean. . . .2” 


Am I then like a prophet to his own? 
Is this the gratitude of those I freed 
From slavery, that my heroic deed 
Places me far apart from them, alone? 
Will they all leave.me and my shadow shun, 
Barring my paths with that which I have done? 
Wait then, oh Stranger, for you spoke most true— 
Where you shall lead, there must I follow too, 
For none is left on earth to me but you! 


12 


Oh cypress trees that stand along the way 
In ordered ranks of armies in array, 


Did he not climb your forest paths today? 
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But the commanding tree no word has said, 
But only turns away his stately head! 


Oh laughing water where the sunlight gleams, 
Oh water jewelled with my childhood’s dreams, 
Did he not splash across your shallow streams? 


But the small rivulets no words they say 
But only turn from me and run away! 


Oh tapered arches of the bamboo grass, 
Did he not through your green cathedral pass? 


The bamboo canes clatter like empty bones; 
The organ of the bamboo forest groans, 
Whistles, and mocks me with its hollow tones. 


Oh clumps of grass where there are no more trees, 
Oh crumbling rocks that tear my hands and knees, 
Oh barren place, where no more mountain is— 
Surely the Stranger now can hear my cry! 

Call to him, say to him that it is I! 

I am alone, and all my strength betrayed. 

Far from my friendly pathways have I strayed— 
From my familiar things, and from my heart 

Far, far has he enticed me to depart; 

And oh I am afraid, I am afraid! 





No answer is there, from the rocks no sound— 
Only the dewdrops falling on the ground 
From the damp mist that closed all around. 


Then from the distant depths the voices come: 
Voices that follow me 

And beat against me like the battle drum; 

Voices that climb the forest paths, that wade 

The streams, that hurry up the lacy shade 

Of arched bamboos, and scramble up the scree— 

Voices of men like hounds, and hounds like men: 

Voices from which there is no further flight; 
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Voices that are to me eternal night, 
That stop my ears and bandage from my sight 
All that I loved and shall not see again. 


13 


Now is the awful pause before the end, 
The drowning man’s respite, when all his life 
Unravels in reverse, and he may see 
The cavalcade of all that used to be— 
The pride and the self-pity and the strife, 
The years of waste, the little to commend— 
All sinking in his final loneliness, 

Unshared by any friend. 


Such was my life, so void it was and small: 

So little worth redeeming from it all! 

And yet when I was but a little child 

One thing I learned that lived beyond the grave— 
One gentle God, and mild, 

Reluctant to forsake, hasty to save; 

One that would answer even my last breath 

And step with me across the bar of death. 


Lo, by my death I see another stand 

Calling me with those eyes I know so well, 
Calling me into hell; 

Claiming the soul that he has bought from me— 

The soul I bartered for my master’s land; 

Waiting to grab me with his hungry hand; 

Waiting to fling me for eternity 

Into his flood of everlasting hate! 


Oh Jesus, is it even now too late? 


Kenya, 1953. 
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the-Great in Smithfield, you will see on the right a row of 

shops and above them a house squeezed between Little Britain 
and the narrow passage leading to Bartholomew Close. That 
house and the second of the shops were occupied during the 
eighteenth century by the Mawhoods (pronounced Maud), who 
were woollen-drapers. It was a flourishing business for they had 
also a country house and estate at East Finchley. 

The second of the family to run the business was William 
Mawhood who was born in 1723 and died in 1797. He left a 
diary covering the years 1764 to 1790; it was written in forty-nine 
notebooks containing in all some four thousand pages. At first 
he used these notebooks to jot down business memoranda, but, 
as his children grew up, so he developed the habit of recording 
family affairs. The result is not a literary diary, but a collection 
of notes from which it is possible to build up a picture of the 
life of this successful merchant of Dr. Johnson’s London. 

A few brief extracts from the diary have been quoted in 
accounts of the Gordon Riots of 1780, but otherwise it is unpub- 
lished. A volume of selections is in preparation for issue by the 
Catholic Record Society to its members, for William Mawhood 
was a Roman Catholic. During his lifetime the penal laws against 
Catholics were still on the statute book, and this diary gives us 
a unique record of the life of a member of a religion that was 
regarded as a form of treason. The Roman Catholics were indeed 
a kind of secret society; their religion was proscribed; their priests 
were subject to severe penalties if they said Mass; they themselves 


could be fined for attending Mass, or for sending their children 


I: YOU STAND FACING THE GATEWAY leading to St. Bartholomew- 
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abroad to Catholic schools and seminaries; they had to pay 
additional taxes, and the disposition of their property after death 
was precarious; they were excluded from public life and from 
the Army and Navy; and they lived at the mercy of any informer 
who saw the chance of getting £100 after a successful conviction. 
While it is true that the application of these laws was uncertain 
and most people had no desire to persecute their neighbours, 
those laws were always there as a threat to security. 

William Mawhood himself escaped the attentions of informers; 
he attended Mass regularly and sent his children to Catholic 
schools, and he befriended many priests. The language of the 
diary (although a private record) shows the caution of Catholics 
in referring to their religion. The word “Mass” is not used; 
instead “‘at prayers” or “‘at high prayers” is used; “‘confession”’ 
becomes “‘the necessary”’ or “‘at duty.” 

For Mass the Mawhoods usually went to one of the chapels of 
the Embassies of Catholic countries—such as Sardinia, Bavaria, 
or Naples. There was a Mass House (as it was termed then by 
non-Catholics) in Ropemakers’ Alley, Moorfields, and another 
in Wapping. Precautions were taken to prevent any stranger 
entering. The priest at Moorfields in 1774 was John Dunn, and 
on 15 September of that year William Mawhood noted: 


Mr. Dunn of Moorfields called and said the Lord Mayor’s officers 
had been and intended coming next Sunday to his house; he begged 
my assistance. 


This is an interesting example of how the penal laws were 
mitigated. Presumably an informer had lodged a complaint with 
the Lord Mayor (the famous John Wilkes in that year) and his 
officers had warned Mr. Dunn of the approaching search. No 
doubt by the time that took place, all popish evidence had been 
removed. 

William Mawhood subscribed three guineas a year to the 
upkeep of the Moorfields Chapel; it was destroyed in the Gordon 
Riots and he contributed to the rebuilding. He did not hesitate 
to rebuke the priest’s shortcomings. An entry dated 3 March, 
1788, reads: 


At Mr. Liddal’s, Moorfields, who behaved with great hauteur 
on my observing how dirty his chapel was. 


The two other places where the Mawhoods attended Mass most 
B 
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frequently were Embassy Chapels—the Bavarian and the Sar- 
dinian. The present Church of the Assumption, Warwick Street, 
just behind Regent Street, is the only one of these chapels 
retaining substantial parts of the eighteenth century building. 
The church was reached through the garden of the Bavarian 
Embassy in Golden Square. This church suffered also during the 
Gordon Riots when the Embassy itself was sacked; it was then 
discovered that a considerable business was there being carried 
on in smuggled goods! 

The most famous of these chapels was the Sardinian in Duke 
Street, off Lincoln’s Inn Fields. This building was pulled down 
when Kingsway was constructed, but the slope down to Duke 
Street under an arch can still be seen at Numbers 55 and 56 of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It was a large, grim-looking building. The 
Embassy itself had no need of such a spacious chapel; the fact 
that the first King of Sardinia was the nephew of James II explains 
the provision of such generous accommodation for the London 
Catholics; it might indeed be described as their unofficial cathe- 
dral. Mass was said daily as well as Vespers and Compline. 
William Mawhood’s attendances for one year, 1779, show how 
attached he was to his church; he went to Mass on seventy-two 
days, Vespers on twenty-three, and Compline on four. Frequent 
communion was not customary in those days, but, in 1781, for 
example, he made his communion seven times. No preaching 
was allowed in the chapel to avoid giving too much offence to 
the Government. So after Compline in the evening, William 
Mawhood would go to the Ship Tavern, Little Turnstile, for the 
sermon. There the Catholics gathered discreetly upstairs. In front 
of them on the tables would be pots of beer, so that, if interrupted 
by would-be informers, they would seem to be a social party. 
A few extracts illustrate the family practice: 


9 Jan. 1774. All at the Sardinian. Self went to Vespers; after heard 


Mr. Challoner at the Ship. 

14 Nov. 1779. All at high [i.e., High Mass]; self, son Charles, and 
Lucy at Vespers and the Bishop’s sermon. Gave him a cast home 
[i.e., a lift in his coach]. 

31 March 1782. Self at Sardinian, others at Moorfields. At Vespers, 
Sardinian; self at Mr. Bolton’s sermon at the Ship. 

13 April 1788. Self at Archer’s sermon. Mr. Webster would not 


go up because it was an alehouse. 
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The Bishop was Dr. Richard Challoner; for fifty years he 
laboured in London. He was a man of humble origin who, after 
a brilliant academic career at Douai devoted every hour of his 
long life to the Catholics of London. In the time left from his 
priestly duties, he produced many books that still have their 
influence; in their day they did much to promote a sober piety 
and a deeper faith amongst Catholics. You will not find his name 
mentioned in the memoirs of the time, for he had to lead his 
life in obscurity, but he was indeed one of the great Englishmen 
of the eighteenth century. 

The Mawhoods went to the Bishop for confession, and William 
Mawhood consulted him on family affairs. Here are a few 


instances: 


17 March 1772. Waited on Bishop Challoner; gave me a recom- 
mendation to the clergy of Bath. 

[This was when William Mawhood was taking his eldest daughter 
Dorothy to Bath for her health. A Catholic found it wise to get an 
introduction to a local priest on a visit to a strange place, otherwise 
he would be regarded with suspicion even if he found the priest.] 

11 October 1775. Was at Mr. Challoner; did the needful [i.e., made 
his confession]; his advice to let Miss Maria follow her vocation. 

[‘‘Miss Maria’ was the second daughter; the eighteenth centu 
formality of the “Miss” will be noted. She entered the English 
Convent, Bruges, of which she became Prioress in 1807. She died 
there in 1823 at the age of 80.] 

18 December 1777. At Bishop Challoner; he advises son William 
to be sent to St. Omer. 

[William Mawhood sent both his sons, William and Charles, to 
the French College at St. Omer to learn the language. The vicissi- 
tudes of the period are shown in the fortunes of the Principal of that 
College, the Abbé Hiecq. The French Revolution drove him out 
of the country and he was befriended by the Mawhoods in London; 
later he became one of the chaplains to the Welds at Lulworth, 
where he died and was buried in 18o1.] 

11 January 1778. At the Bishop’s sermon who informed me I had 
nothing to be uneasy about my son’s choice. 

[This again refers to William the eldest son; he wished to take 
an army commission during the War of American Independence, 
and such was the shortage of officers he was commissioned although 
Catholics were not normally permitted; indeed, the oath must have 
been modified or not administered, otherwise Bishop Challoner 


would not have given his approval.] 
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10 April 1779. Called to see Bishop Challoner who gave me leave 
to eat meat [i.e., in Lent]. Son Charles and Dorothy at the Bishops 
[presumably for confession]. 


Over a hundred priests are named in the diary; William 
Mawhood’s hospitality was wide and not only London priests 
(of whom there were about fifty) but those passing through 
found him a generous host. Few of them had private means, an 
most had to live on a pittance in obscurity; they dressed like 
ordinary citizens and had to be guarded in their speech lest 
anyone should detect their true vocation. We have seen how 
William Mawhood, even in the privacy of his own diary, was 
careful to avoid such words as “Mass” and “‘Confession.’”” He 
records one instance of a slip. 


19 February 1784. Saw Mr. Lindow [who had been one of Bishop 
Challoner’s chaplains] unluckily spoke before a Protestant of the 
orders for Lent. 


This, it should be noted, was six years after the first Relief Act 
and four years after the Gordon Riots; the habit of discretion 
was not easily lost. 

A few extracts will illustrate William Mawhood’s relations 
with the priests. 

8 September 1774. Stayed at Finchley. Mr. Anstead said for us 


[i.e., Mass]. Anstead and Self came to town; parted with him on the 
road; promised him a suit of clothes. 


And the next day: 


Mr. Anstead called; let him have a suit of superfine cloth and a 
superfine great coat. 


William Anstead was one of the chaplains at the Sardinian 
Chapel; the gift of a suit and a great coat must have meant much 
to hi 


1 September 1782. Mr. Bolton [a priest] went for his health to 
Finchley. 

21 December 1786. Messrs. Greenham and Horrabin [both priests] 
drank tea and played cards. 

25 August 1789. All the Chaplains came to dinner at Finchley. 
[These would be the Chaplains of the Sardinian Chapel; there 


were usually six or seven of them.] 
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William Mawhood not only helped the priests but he con- 
tributed to the various funds for the support of the Church, the 
hire of sermon-rooms (as they were called) such as the Ship 
Tavern room, and for the relief of the many poor Catholics of 
London. These could not get help (if known as Catholics) from 
the Parish. Here is one instance: 


24 September 1783. Called on Mr. Atkins to get a poor blind Irish 
woman in St. Sepulchre’s Workhouse; their answer was, being a 
Catholic and Irish she could not be admitted. 


So the Catholics organized their own charities, and Bishop 
Challoner gave much of his time to this work. He received 
donations from the old Catholic landed families, but relied also 
on the generosity of tradesmen and artisans. A few quotations 
show how the funds were collected. 


26 January 1780. Went to the Charitable meeting for the care of 
poor children; near 350 there; had some singing; came away at 
9 o'clock; cost 5s. 6d. 

24 January 1783. Self at the Ship Alehouse; dined with the Bishop’s 
Charity; cost 3s. each; after at Compline. 

26 January 1785. Son Charles and Self at Freemasons’ Hall; the 
dinner of ‘f Charity for the education of poor Catholics; cost 
5s. 6d.; each gave four guineas. Mr. Hussy preached. 


Mr. Hussy was the friend of Edmund Burke and later became 
Bishop of Waterford. 

Catholic parents were faced with the problem of educating 
their children; there were a few schools carried on discreetly, but 
this could not meet the need. They were at least not compelled 
to send their children to non-Catholic schools. More may have 
been done by the priests than has been recorded. The Mawhood 
children were taught reading and writing at home by priests who 
were probably glad to earn a few guineas. The girls—there were 
four of them—then went on to a convent school at Hammersmith 
which had been established under the patronage of Queen 
Catherine of Braganza. Two of the daughters afterwards went 
to the Ursulines at St. Omer and later to the English Convent 
at Bruges. 

The two boys were the first pupils at a school at Old Hall 
Green, Ware, in Hertfordshire, established by Bishop James 
Talbot, coadjutor to Bishop Challoner. Bishop Talbot was the 
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brother of the fourteenth Earl of Shrewsbury and was twice tried 
at Old Bailey for saying Mass but was acquitted for want of 
evidence. The school he founded in a remote part of Hertford- 
shire is now St. Edmund’s School and College. The Mawhood 
boys stayed there for two years at a fee of twenty guineas each 
a year. They then went to an academy conducted by a Catholic 
with the appropriate name of Usher in Kensington Gravel Pits, 
now the Bayswater Road. One of the masters was John Walker 
the elocutionist friend of Dr. Johnson. Usher died in 1772, and 
the two boys then went to Sedgeley Park School near Wolver- 
hampton; this school was founded by Bishop Challoner in 1763. 

The following entry in the diary is dated 28 December, 1772: 


An ox came into our shop; broke three panes of glass and damaged 
some coatings; sent off a box with a cake and playthings to our boys 
at Sedgeley Park and a letter. 


It has already been mentioned that the two boys went to the 
French College at St. Omer to finish their education. Between 
1765 and 1785 William Mawhood visited St. Omer ten times, 
staying usually for a fortnight. He himself had been educated 
at the Jesuit College there in 1735 and he evidently felt a strong 
affection for the place; he formed many friendships amongst the 
English and French priests who found him a generous host when 
they came to London. One journey may be taken as typical. This 
was in 1775. They left the Swan with Two Necks Inn at 4.30 
in the morning; they breakfasted at Rochester at eight and dined 
at Canterbury at four, reaching Dover at nine; there they stayed 
at the Ship. The next day they paid four guineas for the party 
of five for the crossing which took three and a half hours; “very 
rough and all sick’’ is noted in the diary. They stayed that night 
at Calais at the Cour de Londres; here they met Governor Philip 
Thicknesse who was also on his way to St. Omer. They left 
Calais at eight the next morning and reached St. Omer at four. 

That was a comparatively easy journey, but not all crossings 
were as simple. Here is the account of one three years later: 


Sailed at 1 o'clock; at 6 got within 6 miles of Calais; the passengers 
got into three boats; got on sands within 14 miles of harbour; lay 
at a good inn; disturbed all night; three in a bed; supped 12 o’clock; 
got to bed at 1 o'clock. Had a quarrel with an Irish officer who 


challenged me, which I accepted. 
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There was, however, no duel, for the Governor summoned 
them before him next morning and stopped the fight. 

One of the attractions of St. Omer for William Mawhood was 
that he could there indulge his love of organ playing in the many 
churches. Music, indeed, had a large part in his life. He was for 
many years an active member of the Madrigal Society (the oldest 
of our musical societies) and of the Academy of Ancient Music. 
At that period there were a number of Catholic musicians who 
met in each other’s houses for concerts and who devoted them- 
selves to the music of the church. The best known were Dr. 
Thomas Arne and Samuel Webbe. Dr. Arne did not compose 
much church music, and the two Masses he composed have been 
lost; Samuel Webbe, who was organist at the Sardinian Chapel, 
was a most prolific composer and some of his settings have been 
in use up to recent times. There is in the British Museum the 
manuscript of Arne’s setting for the “Libera me, Domine” which 
is sung during the Absolution at a Requiem Mass. This was 
broadcast in 1930 during the Arne celebrations and was highly 
praised. William Mawhood’s Diary tells the story of this work. 
Francis Pemberton, a professional musician and a close friend of 
Arne and Mawhood, died in June 1770. Mawhood at once asked 
Arne to compose some special music for the Requiem. Several 
entries in the diary show that Mawhood had to worry Arne 
many times to get on with the composition. Eventually Samuel 
Webbe was called in to complete the music. Arne’s ‘“‘Libera me” 
is the only part that has survived. 

One other example may be given of William Mawhood’s 
interest in music. In 1784 the Revd. Thomas Johnson, an old 
friend who was stationed at Kendal, stayed with William 
Mawhood on his return from a visit to Rome; he gave Mawhood 
a copy of a new setting of the Mass. The entry in the diary for 
27 September that year reads: 


Mr. Jones organist called, gave him Mr. Johnson’s Mass to give 
to Mr. Hudson to rehearse over with his boys. 


Mr. Jones was John Jones, organist at St. Paul’s Cathedral; and 
Mr. Hudson was Robert Hudson, Master of the Children of 
St. Paul’s. One wonders if the Dean knew that his organist and 
choirmaster were practising a Mass hot from Rome with the 


boys of the Cathedral ! 
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William Mawhood was an ultra-royalist, and he usually 
described George III as “our good king.”’ This may seem strange 
in a man who was the brother-in-law of an exiled Jacobite for 
his sister had married the brother of Lord Semple, a Jacobite peer. 
Bishop Challoner had done much to discourage any Jacobite 
tendencies amongst Catholics; during the ’45 he did his utmost 
to keep Catholics quiet in London, and though he did all he 
could to help Catholic Jacobite prisoners, he was strongly opposed 
to any active expression of sympathy with the Pretenders. His 
attitude no doubt influenced William Mawhood. He showed his 
loyalty in his opposition to John Wilkes; as a freeman he was 
able to show his dislike for that extraordinary man. In March 
1770 the City of London presented a petition to the King in 
support of Wilkes’s claim (a perfectly just claim) that he could 
not be excluded from Parliament after being elected. William 
Mawhood entered in his diary: 


7 March 1770. Was at Guildhall, but don’t approve of the 
Remonstrance to the King. 


At that meeting the lead had been taken by one of the Sheriffs, 
James Townshend, and he evidently resented Mawhood’s 
opposition for a few days later the diary records the following 
incident: 

At Mr. Foote’s theatre; had an encounter with Mr. Townshend 


the sheriff, who drawed his sword and would not let Charles our 
coachman take us in; our horse broke his harness, and so it ended. 


On the day Wilkes was elected Lord Mayor in 1774, all wise 
citizens put lighted candles in their windows at night to show 
their delight. Here is William Mawhood’s account: 


All London was last night illuminated owing to Wilkes being 
Lord Mayor. We all lay at Finchley, but Dorothy and Self went on 
horseback to Smithfield house to breakfast as usual and found three 
panes of glass broke in the little parlour by a pack of rascals who 
scoured all Smithfield crying “Wilkes and Liberty!” That worthy 
man Alderman Harley had all his windows beat in and scarce a 
house has escaped their fury. However the Alderman has secured 
some of them and I hope they'll meet with their deserts. 


Shortly afterwards Wilkes again put up as a candidate for 
Middlesex. Mawhood noted on 20 October: 
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Wilkes, the Lord Mayor and all the Patriotic tribe are this moment 
passing Cheapside in a great pompous procession to Brentford; I 
arrived this morning from Finchley and am this moment going 
there again to be out of noise and confusion. 


The very limited provisions of the Catholic Relief Act of 1778 
made it possible for Catholics to take an oath of loyalty that did 
not offend their consciences. William Mawhood with two priest 
friends took the oath on 23 June, 1778, in Westminster Hall. 
The Relief Act roused the anti-papist feeling that was still strong 
in the country, and this led to the last great outbreak of mob 
violence in London—the Gordon Riots of 1780. 

It is not possible here to tell the story of that week of fire and 
terror that is so vividly described in Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge. 
We are concerned with the personal experiences of one Catholic. 
The following extracts from Mawhood’s diary tell us how events 
affected him and the aged Bishop Challoner. 

The diary makes it quite clear that no serious trouble was 
expected when the assembled Protestants met in St. George’s 
Fields to march to Parliament and present their anti-Catholic 
petition. So the first reference abruptly gives the news of the 
outbreak of violence. 


Friday 2 June. The people meet and marched through the City to 
the House of rt and Commons; burned Sardinian Chapel, 
Warwick Street also, and 20 of the rabble behaved very ill at my 
door. Took refuge in Mr. Davitt’s house until all were gone. 


This initial riot soon developed into a more dangerous affair. 


Saturday 3 June. Mr. Fazakerly called before breakfast; says 
Sardinian Chapel is burnt down; Self went found all true. Called 
and see Mr. Brown [a priest] and Bishop Challoner, and Mr. Bolton 
[the Bishop’s chaplain] who had called on me this morning that 
Bishop Challoner might come to Finchley. I offered my house which 
he accepted. Sent to Finchley a letter to Mrs. Mawhood that the 
Bishop would come in the afternoon. She, Dorothy and Lucy came 
to tea; after all, except son Charles, went back to Finchley; found 
the Bishop there. 

Charles Mawhood, then a lad of eighteen, wore the Blue 
Cockade of the Protestants in his hat so that he could get back- 
wards and forwards with messages. On the Sunday morning the 
Bishop said Mass at Finchley, and later Charles arrived with news 
of the spreading of the riot. Mawhood’s record says: 
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Consulted with the Bishop who advised, nay insisted, I should 
not go to town, but on my representing to him that my all was at 
stake, he permitted me; after going to my duty to him [i.e., con- 
fession] he put both hands on my head and made the most moving 
prayer I ever heard for my safety; after which, I and Mrs. Mawhood 
set off for London, being the King’s birthday. 


That was Monday, 5 June. The diary continues: 


Called at Mrs. Hanne’s for two shirts for the Bishop; found the 
house shut; knocked several times; nobody at home. 


This was 44 Gloucester Street, now 44 Old Gloucester Street, 
off Queen Square, Holborn. The house is much as it was in those 
days; it was rented in the name of Mrs. Mary Hanne to avoid 
bringing in the Bishop’s name. 

The Bishop’s chaplains had gone to a house in Harpur Street, 
and Mawhood went there to see that they were all right; he 
found them much agitated—as they had good reason to * 

Having attended to the Bishop’s affairs, William Mawhood 
decided to seek help in his own danger. So the diary continues: 


Mrs. Mawhood and Self set off in our coach, arrived at Lord 
George Germain’s office for assistance, but neither Lord George 
Germain nor Mr. de Gray there. The messenger advised me to ie 
War Office; went there, neither Mr. Jenkinson [the future Earl of 
Liverpool] or Lewis there. Saw a clerk almost the top of the house 
but he said no assistance could be given me unless signed by a 
Justice of the Peace, but said in case of distress I must send to the 


Tower or the Savoy. 


Part of the Savoy was then used as barracks. 
As they could get no help from the authorities, they went on 


their way to Smithfield. The diary continues: . 


Stopped at Long Lane being fearful of coming direct to my 
house. Mr. Atkins went, brought word all was safe. We then went 
home. Found Captain Thornton, Edwards, Coldwell and my family 
in the utmost fears; being by them advised to quit the house, got 
Mr. Gaisford and a guard from Robinson’s and arrived, Mrs. 
Mawhood and Self at Finchley at 11 o’clock. Gave the guard 2s. 6d. 
Gaisford slept the night at Finchley. Everyone robbed on the road 
but ourselves. 


Mawhood’s friends and neighbours rallied round him in this 
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emergency; they garrisoned the house and took in his goods for 
safe storage. As they were not Catholics, they were able to 
reassure the rioters and so prevent trouble. Tuesday was a quiet 
day for the Mawhoods, but that evening the more general rioting 
developed and an attack was made on Newgate, not so far from 
Smithfield. 

Staying at Finchley was William Mumford who, although not 
himself a priest, was Procurator of the English College at St. 
Omer. He now acted as a messenger between Finchley and 
Smithfield. The happenings of the Wednesday (7 June) are given 
fully in Mawhood’s account. 


In the morning, all being confusion in London and full of fear 
I sent an express to Finchley to desire the Bishop’s removal to Mr. 
Bremer’s, the Apothecary, my tenant next door, having before 
obtained his permission and consent. In the interim my Daughter 
sent Mr. Mumford to town expressing her fears for the Bishop and 
our house. Mumford came just as we had dined, however he just 
refreshed himself when I sent him back to Finchley immediatel 
with orders to move the Bishop as above. The Bishop seemed no 4 
affected with my news by express and brought down his purple 
bag which enclosed his clothes, and laying it on the table in our long 
room, he had much discourse with my daughter Dorothy what was 
best to be done; he however dined, after which he took his bag up 
to his room and stayed some hours, when, on Mumford returning, 
he again came down, and Mumford related how affrightened he was, 
being taken for a priest, and at the riot then going on at Lord 
Mansfield’s, at Hampstead and London. They persuaded, or 
endeavoured to persuade, the Bishop to retire to Mr. Bremer’s on 
which the Bishop again retired to his room. Mumford through the 
keyhole saw him prostrate in prayers, and coming down again, 
they still persuaded Vira to go; on which the Bishop, after remaining 
silent sometime, said, “No, I will remain with my old friend, and 
remain in his house, as I am confident no harm will happen to his 
town or this house, but I am neither a prophet or have it by 
revelation.” 


So the Bishop decided to stay at Finchley. Meanwhile the 
Mawhoods, for Mrs. Mawhood seems to have remained with 


her husband all the time, were looking round for help. The diary 


records: 


We went to Mr. Whyatt’s [a lawyer]. Saw his clerk who told us 
he was gone to Streatham; we then concluded to go to Mrs. 
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Thomas’s. On passing the bridge we just evaded the mob from 
burning Fleet prison. Arrived at Mrs. Thomas. Captain Thornton 
accompanied us. Drank tea. After she, being fearful, desired us to 
go to her house at Islington, which we did in a hackney coach, for 
fear -ar own coach should be known. Arrived there 8 o’clock; was 
witness to the mob’s burning a Justice of the Peace house there. On 

oing to bed it appeared all London was on fire. Expected our own 
Rens to share that fate. 

Thursday 8 June. Mrs. Thomas’s maid went to’Town at 3 o'clock 
a.m.; brought us word at 5 o'clock that our house was not hurt. 
We got up at 6 o'clock; took leave of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, walked 
to town. Abused by people’s talk all the way we came. Our people 
said the mob had ph our house twice in the night, but Cousin 
Brooke, Mr. Whyatt, the Barber, Mr. Robinson, &c., and showing 
the mob a Common Prayer Book and giving them money, they 
dispersed. Mr. Whyatt called, advised taking my bonds and bills to 
Fullers [his bankers] which I did. The drums were beat to collect 
the City Militia to arms. Dined in the kitchen, after continued 
sending my shop goods, &c., to different places. Received advice 
by a inp that 250 of the mob were immediately coming from 
Newgate which they had burned; this was also corroborated by the 
clerk of the Hand in Hand Fire Office who brought their engine; 
on which we were so affrighted that Mrs. Mawhood and Self set 
off and arrived at Finchley in the evening. 


In spite of their fears they returned to Smithfield next morning 


and learned that on the previous evening the military had taken 
control at last and so their house had not been attacked. 


Friday 9 June. Came to town to breakfast; received the neighbours 
compliments on our escape. Went with Mr. Webb our neighbour 
to see poor Langdale’s two houses &c. that the mob had burned 
[this was the distillery in Holborn] and to see the soldiers who lay 
on straw in St. Paul's churchyard. All was beginning to be more 
peaceable and I ordered some of my goods home. After went to 
Finchley; found all well. 


Bishop Challoner had said Mass at the Finchley house each 


morning. On 20 June it was considered safe for him to return 


to 


London. The diary records for that day: 


Dined at Finchley; after tea the good Bishop came with Mrs. 
Mawhood and me in our coach; we set him down at his own house 
in Gloucester Street. He begged me to accept of any of his books 
1 liked, and promised his best wishes. 
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William Mawhood paid the Bishop three visits before the end 
of that year; the third occasion was on 30 December when he 
and his wife made their confessions. Then on 11 January, 1781, 
comes the entry: 


Mrs. Mawhood and Dorothy called to invite Mr. Bolton [one 
of the chaplains] to our house; he acquainted them that our good 
Bishop Challoner was taken ill of a oie at dinner yesterday; as he 
was putting the last bit into his mouth, Mr. Bolton observed his 
hand to drop, on which he got up to assist the Bishop who only 
said “’Tis the palsy,” and immediately with the other hand brought 
out a piece of paper which he put into Mr. Bolton’s hands, and 
spoke no more. 


The Bishop died early the next morning. He was buried in the 
family vault of a friend at Milton in Berkshire. In May 1946 his 
body was translated to Westminster Cathedral and now lies 
interred in the chapel of St. Gregory and St. Augustjne. 

The diary covers ten more years of William Mawhood’s life; 
it tells of the restoration of the Embassy Chapels and the building 
of new ones; he himself was particularly interested in the building 
of the first St. George’s Church in Southwark near the place from 
which Lord George Gordon had set off with the Protestant 
procession to Westminster. We also learn of his many troubles 
with the two sons who both proved rebellious. 

At the end of 1790 William Mawhood was stricken with palsy 
and until the end of 1797 he was bedridden. He died on 
23 December of that year and his wife three months later. Both 
were buried in St. Bartholomew’s, according to the Register, 
“‘under the desk, Middle Aisle.” It was a fitting place of burial 
for two such devoted Catholics for the Church of St. Bartholomew 
was the Choir of the medieval Priory. 





THEORIES OF THE 
UNIVERSE 


By 
JOHN L. RUSSELL 


civilization from the earliest times has been its interest 

in the physical world. This interest has expressed itself in 
many different ways, exemplified by the various approaches of 
the philosopher and the scientist, the physicist, the technologist 
and the naturalist. But the question which has perhaps always 
exerted the greatest fascination for the scientist and the philo- 
sopher alike, has been that which we can call, in a general way, 
the problem of the Universe. A brief historical survey of the 
problem may, therefore, be of interest, both on account of its 
own intrinsic importance, and because of its relevance to other 
aspects of European thought. We shall be concerned primarily 
with the scientific, rather than with the metaphysical approach 
to the question. 

What then do we understand by the term: “the Universe’’? 
It does not mean merely: the totality of all physical things. If 
we want a general and non-committal term for that, we can call 
it the Physical World. By ‘‘the Universe’ is to be understood the 
totality of things in so far as they form a system having a definite 
order and unity throughout. The greater the unity, the more 
fully and perfectly it will correspond to the notion of a universe.* 

That there is some degree of order and unity in the world is 
obvious even to a quite casual inspection. The mere fact that we 
can perceive the things of the world—the sun, the planets, the 
stars, etc.—proves that they can act upon us, at least by way of 
our sense-organs; and when one thing acts upon another, that 
implies a certain unity and connectedness between them. Simi- 


* This is clear from the etymology of the word. The Latin “Universum” is 
derived from “Uni-vertere”: to turn into one. Universum is therefore a multi- 
plicity of things “Turned into one”—constituting a single unified system. 


()« OF THE OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS of European 
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larly, we observe that things tend to behave in similar ways at 
different times and places: if I drop a pebble today, it will fall 
vertically to the earth; if I repeat the experiment tomorrow it 
will behave in exactly the same way. It does not move down- 
wards one day, upwards the next, and perform a complex series 
of convolutions on the next. The result of the experiment will 
also be the same whether it is performed in London, in Tokyo, 
or in Brisbane. There is an orderliness in things, transcending 
space and time, connecting and harmonizing the behaviour of 
one with another. 

It is obvious that there is some degree of unity in the world, 
but the precise extent and profundity of the unity is not at all 
obvious. Its full elucidation requires very advanced scientific and 
mathematical techniques, and cannot even be guessed at without 
these. In general it can be said that every major advance in our 
knowledge of the world reveals in it a more perfect and profound 
unity than had previously been suspected. 

The earliest speculations which could be called a scientific 
study of the universe have generally been concerned with the 
movements of the visible heavenly bodies—the sun, moon, 
planets and stars. In all ancient civilizations these movements 
have been studied, often with the merely utilitarian purpose of 
fixing the calendar, but sometimes also with a genuine desire to 
understand them, and to discover some order or plan to which 
they conform. 

For the so-called fixed stars this order is, superficially, obvious 
enough. So far as appearances go, each star moves in a circle 
around the celestial pole with a uniform velocity once in about 
twenty-four hours; in fact the whole system of stars appears to 
rotate about this pole as a single unity once a day. To explain this 
uniformity the obvious and not unreasonable suggestion was 
made, in early times, that the stars are fixed in the vault of heaven, 
which was pictured as a rigid spherical shell surrounding the 
earth at a great distance away, and rotating round an axis passing 
through the celestial pole and the centre of the earth. We know 
now, of course, that this explanation is quite incorrect, and that 
the apparent movement of the stars is really due to the rotation 
of the earth, but at least it was an attempt at a scientific explana- 
tion. Whatever its limitations, it did introduce, perhaps for the 
first time, the notion of a physical universe into human thought; 
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the system of stars is 2 unity, held together by the rigid framework 
of the heavens and moving according to a single law: the law of 
rotation of the vault of heaven. 

This explanation is satisfactory for the stars, but the planets 
(among which were included the sun and moon) are a much 
more difficult proposition. Etymologically the word ‘“‘planet’’ 
means a wanderer, and the characteristic property of the planets 
as seen from the earth is that they do appear to wander about the 
sky, if not at random, then at least by relatively complicated 
paths. Any theory of the universe, if it is to be complete, must 
include not only the movements of the stars but also those of the 

lanets. 

' This problem—to find the law according to which the planets 
move in their courses—has been a challenge and a stimulus to the 
human intellect from the days of Egypt and Babylon until the 
present time, and we can hardly claim that even now the last 
word has been said on it. It is the key problem of ancient astro- 
nomy. If there had been no moon and no planets besides the 
earth, there would probably never have been any serious study 
of astronomy, and in that case there might never have been any 
serious physical science of any sort, since the stimulus towards 
the scientific study of the world seems always to have come, in 
the first place, from astronomy. From that point of view, we can 
say that the planets have profoundly influenced human life. 

To find the true laws of planetary motion is a very difficult 
and complex scientific undertaking. Fortunately, however, the 
universe has a way of revealing its secrets in easy stages. It is 
possible, even with a fairly simple observational and mathe- 
matical equipment, to arrive at an approximate law; then, as 
techniques improve, a better law can be substituted for it, then 
later a better taw still, and so on. So far there have been four 
major advances of this sort in planetary theory, associated respec- 
tively with the names of Eudoxus (4th century B.c.), Ptolemy of 
Alexandria (2nd century A.D.), Copernicus, Kepler and Newton 
(16th-17th century) and Einstein (20th century). He would bea 
bold man who would claim that we now have the final and 
definitive solution of the problem. 

It is not only in planetary theory that we find this tendency to 
a progressive intelligibility of the universe. The same tendency 
appears in the historical development of atomic theory and the 
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theory of light. In both of these, it is possible to find a relatively 
simple and elementary theory which gives a reasonably good 
account of the observed phenomena; then as knowledge 
increases we find that these elementary laws are really only special 
cases or approximations to a more complex and general law, 
revealing a wealth and profundity of being which could never 
have been discovered directly. The structure of the universe 
seems to be such that the ultimate truth can be approached by a 
series of steps or successive approximations, each of which is 
within the capacity of the human mind, whereas a single leap 
from ignorance to the full truth would have been quite beyond 
that capacity. Clearly it is a good thing that the world should be 
constructed in this way, If, for instance, the correct law of plane- 
tary motion had been a simple and obvious one, it would soon 
have been discovered and there would have been nothing more 
to do about it. If, on the other hand, it had been so complicated 
that no simple and reasonably satisfactory approximation could 
have been made to it, then the astronomers would have given up 
hope of discovering it, and indeed would have ceased to believe 
that there was any law to discover, long before the necessary 
elaborate techniques had been devised. As it is, the observed 
movements of the planets are simple enough to encourage us 
to continue the search, but profound enough to ensure that we 
have a long way to go before we reach the final goal. 

The important point, in the early stages of physical science, is 
that there should at least be some indication of a law. If there are 
good grounds for believing that there is some general law which 
applies to all the heavenly bodies then we have the makings of 
a universe, even though the law may not be exactly known. If 
on the other hand the planetary motions are ultimately irregular, 
unco-ordinated, bearing no organic relation to one another or to 
those of the stars, then to that extent the world is not a universe 
at all but merely a miscellaneous collection of objects. In the 
early stages of physical science, the problem of the universe is 
the fw of the planets. | 

Historically, the first decisive step in constructing a theory of 
the universe was due to the Greek mathematician Eudoxus, 
about 370 B.c. Eudoxus took a hint from the fact that the stars 
move (apparently) in circles and succeeded in showing, by a 
brilliant piece of geometrical analysis, that the path of any planet 
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could be represented with reasonable accuracy, not indeed as a 
single circle like the stars, but as the resultant of three or four 
simple circular motions combined with each other. This work 
was a genuine landmark in the history of science. So far as we 
know, and setting aside the rather fanciful speculations of the 
Pythagoreans, it was the first serious attempt at a mathematical 
theory of the universe. Even though it was in fact, and soon 
showed itself to be, quite inadequate, it expressed a faith that 
there was an intelligible order in the pinysical world and it gave 
grounds for believing that this order could actually be discovered. 

Eudoxus’ theory, in a somewhat improved form, was taken 
over by Aristotle and became the foundation of the latter’s 
famous theory of the universe. According to Aristotle, the 
planets are fixed in a series of rigid concentric spherical shells, 
one fitting inside the other, and rotating around the earth as 
centre according to the various circular motions postulated by 
Eudoxus. Each sphere was kept eternally in motion by an intel- 
ligent spiritual being, and the whole was ultimately co-ordinated 
and kept in harmony by God as the Supreme and Final Cause of 
all things. 

Aristotle’s theory was rather radically modified in the 2nd 
century A.D. by Ptolemy of Alexandria who devised more com- 
plicated geometric paths for the planets, technically known as 
eccentrics and epicycles, while maintaining the principle that 
these paths must be ultimately analysable into a series of simple 
circular motions. The result was to make the system more 
flexible, and capable of describing the phenomena more accu- 
rately than Aristotle’s, while destroying the attractive simplicity 
of the latter. Throughout the Middle Ages the original Aris- 
totelian and the Ptolemaic systems existed side by side in a 
somewhat uneasy pactnership; the Aristotelian appealing rather 
to the philosophers on account of its simplicity and intelligibility, 
and the Ptolemaic to the astronomers who naturally preferred 
the theory which enabled them to make the more accurate predic- 
tions. However, as the number and accuracy of the astronomical 
observations increased, it was found necessary to introduce more 
and more complexities into the system, so that by the end of the 
Middle Ages the number of distinct circular motions required for 
each planet had risen from the three or four of Eudoxus to an 
average of ten or more, and the agreement was still not too good. 
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Considered as a theory of the universe, the Graeco-Medieval 
world-picture had two serious limitations. Firstly it was mathe- 
matically very complicated and quite arbitrary. There was no 
general mathematical law linking up the multiple circular 
motions with one another, and no intelligible relationship 
between them. They were merely so many isolated inexplicable 
facts. Secondly, it made a profound cleavage between the ter- 
restrial and celestial realms. Celestial and terrestrial matter 
(i.e., the matter out of which the stars and planets were made on 
the one hand, and the earth on the other) were regarded as essen- 
tially different from each other, and as obeying essentially differ- 
ent laws. For instance, the law determining the fall of a stone to 
the earth, and that determining the path of the moon round the 
earth, were quite unrelated to one another. Celestial matter was 
eternal, unchangeable, and moved in circles; terrestrial matter 
was mutable, corruptible, and travelled by nature in straight 
lines upwards or downwards. This was the position at the end of 
the Middle Ages when the next major advance occurred. 

The first step in the new advance was to simplify the excessively 
complex medieval laws, and this was effected by two great 
astronomers. Firstly, Copernicus (1543) was able to reduce the 
number of circular motions very considerably by putting the sun 
instead of the earth at the centre of the universe. Then, some 
sixty years later, Kepler revolutionized the situation by sweeping 
away the whole system of circles and showing that each planet 
travelled in a simple ellipse round the sun. Kepler’s work showed 
the celestial universe to be a very much more simple, rational 
and harmonious system than had previously been suspected, but 
his laws applied only to the heavens and did nothing to bridge the 
gap between them and the earth. The next half-century saw 
many attempts to do so, but the problem was not finally solved 
until the publication by Isaac Newton in 1687 of his law of 
universal gravitation. Newton’s great achievement was to prove 
that the movements of the celestial and terrestrial bodies are 
determined by precisely the same laws. Thus the movements of 
the planets round the sun, the movement of an apple falling to 
the earth, of a shot fired from a gun, of a pendulum swinging to 
and fro, are all governed by a single simple universal law: the 
law of gravitation. According to this law, every particle in the 
universe is acting upon, and being acted upon by every other 
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particle; the motion of each is influenced by all, in a mathema- 
tically simple, calculable way. You cannot move a matchbox 
from one side of the mantelpiece to the other without affecting 
every piece of matter in the universe. (Needless to say, the effect 
in that particular case is far too small to be detected and is merely 
hypothetical, but wherever the predicted effect is large enough to 
be observable, it is in fact found.) Everything is linked with 
everything else. Newton was therefore the first to give us a 
universe in the full scientific sense: a world in which every body 
is in physical interaction with every other according to a single 
universal law valid (so far as we know) at all times and in all 

laces. 
' Newton’s bold picture, although somewhat modified by 
Einstein, has in general been abundantly confirmed and amplified 
by later research, but it does not by any means complete the 
story of the universe. A later and equally remarkable chapter 
concerns the internal constitution of matter. Omitting any dis- 
cussion of the stages by which this knowledge has developed, it 
will be sufficient to indicate the main conclusions which can be 
regarded as well-established. All matter in the universe (apart 
from a limited number of extremely unstable or transient par- 
ticles: mesons and positrons) is constituted of just three sorts of 
fundamental particle: protons, neutrons and electrons. Every 
proton in the universe is exactly like every other proton, having 
exactly the same electric charge, rest-mass, size, etc.; every 
neutron is exactly like every other neutron, every electron like 
every other electron. These fundamental particles combine 
together to form a limited number of different types of atom: 
atoms of oxygen, hydrogen, iron, etc. Ninety-two such types 
are known to exist in nature and another six have been artificially 
produced. By means of the telescope and spectroscope we can 
identify some at least of these atoms in all the visible stars, and 
we discover that they are behaving according to precisely the 
same laws as those on earth. Every atom of hydrogen in the 
universe is vibrating in harmony with every other in accordance 
with one universal mathematical law. Our realization of the 
unity of the universe has thereby been confirmed and deepened. 

During the past few years a further problem has come into 
prominence and is still very much under discussion: is the uni- 
verse finite or infinite? Throughout the Middle Ages it was 
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generally believed that it was finite in extent, being bounded by 
the sphere of the fixed stars; and also in duration, having been 
created at a definite instant in the past. From the time of Newton 
until quite recently, the tendency was to regard it as infinite in 
extent, though not necessarily in duration. At present, however, 
there is a strong tendency to regard it as finite both in extent and 
duration. 

The difficulty about a universe of finite extension has always 
been to imagine what would happen if you were to reach the 
outer edge of it. Would you be able to go outside it and become 
a new universe on your own, or would you find some impene- 
trable barrier, or what? This difficulty has been met in two ways, 
both based on the theory of Relativity. The first, which is due to 
Einstein, postulates that three-dimensional space has a “spherical 
curvature” analogous to the two-dimensional curvature of the 
surface of a sphere. The surface of a sphere is finite but unbounded: 
you can walk about on it as much as you like but you will never 
come to the end of it; eventually you merely come back to the 
point you started from. A similar state of affairs may, according 
to Einstein, obtain in the universe as a whole. Here also it may be 
that if you travel far enough in any direction, you will eventually 
find yourself back at your starting point. Setting aside any 
philosophical problems which may arise from this theory, we 
can say that it is mathematically consistent, and is consistent with 
the available scientific evidence, but that it cannot be regarded 
as proved. The second type of finite universe which has been 
proposed is that of the late E. A. Milne. According to this, the 
outer boundary of the universe is expanding with the speed of 
light. On the theory of Relativity, however, it is impossible for 
any material body to travel at this speed, since it would require 
infinite energy to do so. Hence it is impossible in principle for 
any body within the universe to reach the boundary, so that 
again the problem does not arise. The idea of a finite universe, 
having a radius of a few thousand million light-years, is favoured 
by many cosmologists nowadays. Others—notably Hoyle, 
Bondi and Gold—believe that it is infinite, although only a defi- 
nite finite portion of it could ever be observed by us, even in 
principle. The evidence one way or the other is still quite incon- 
clusive, but it is hoped that the new 200-inch telescope on Mount 
Palomar will throw further light on the subject, 
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As regards the duration of the universe, there is a good deal 
of converging evidence that it came into existence a finite time 
ago. If we take one thousand million years as our unit of time, 
then it appears that the age of the earth, deduced from a study of 
radioactive changes in the rocks, is about three units; the age of 
the individual stars, deduced from the rate of production of 
energy in their interiors, is probably less than five units; the age 
of the stellar system as a whole, deduced from the distribution 
of stars and the number of star clusters, seems also to be less 
than five units; and the age of the universe as a whole, deduced 
from the rate of recession of the spiral nebulae, appears to be about 
four units. None of this evidence, taken singly, is conclusive, and 
the numerical values are all liable to some revision in the future 
—but taken together they provide a remarkable body of con- 
verging evidence that the age of the universe is rather less than 
five thousand million years. What happened before that? No 
purely scientific explanation seems to be of any help here, and 
it is reasonable to refer to this distant point in time as the Creation 
of the universe. 

On this question also, Hoyle, Bondi and Gold propose an 
alternative theory which avoids the supposition of a sudden 
creation in time, but only by postulating that new matter is 
being continually created throughout the universe, while a 
corresponding amount of old matter is continually disappearing 
beyond the confines of the visible world. On this theory, the 
universe could have existed for an infinite time. 

Another problem concerning the structure of the universe is 
presented by the so-called Cosmological Constants. These are 
certain rather mysterious numbers which seem to link up the 
small-scale and large-scale properties of the world: the atom 
with the universe as a whole. Four of these-‘numbers may be 
mentioned :— 

(1) We find in the universe two lengths which seem to have a 
fundamental significance, one very small and the other very 
large. These can be regarded as the radius of the electron and the 
radius of the universe respectively, though not everyone would 
interpret them in precisely this sense. The ratio between these 
lengths is a very large number: roughly equal to 103%. 1039 is 
the number obtained by writing the digit one followed by 39 


noughts. 
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(2) Similarly there are two fundamental units of time, one 
small and one large, which can be interpreted respectively as the 
time taken by a light wave to traverse the radius of an electron, 
and the age of the universe. The ratio between these is again 
roughly 1039. 

(3) There are two forces acting between a proton and an 
electron: a gravitational force which is relatively small, and an 
electrostatic force which is very much larger. The ratio between 
these is again roughly 1039. 

(4) Lastly there are two fundamental units of mass: the mass 
of a proton, and a mass which is interpreted as the mass of the 
whole universe. The ratio of these is roughly 107°, which is the 
square of 1039. 

What is the meaning of these remarkable concordances? They 
can hardly be due to mere chance. It would seem that the number 
1039 has some fundamental significance in linking up the small- 
scale and large-scale properties of the universe into a single 
rationally connected system. The precise significance is however 
still very obscure, although oan suggestions have been made. 
For instance, Dirac has pointed out that one of the ratios in 
question—that connecting the two units of time—involves the 
age of the universe and must therefore be continually increasing 
with time. He concludes that all the above constants are increasing 
with time; so that the mass of the universe and the number of 
particles in it are increasing as the square of its age, while the 
force of gravitational attraction is decreasing, and the radius of 
the universe is increasing, in direct proportion to its age. Edding- 
ton on the other hand, in a profound but very difficult study of 
the problem, claimed to prove that the number of particles in 
the universe must always and necessarily be equal precisely to 
the number: N = 3 X 136 X 2255, which is equal to 2°4 
x 1079. It is therefore close to the mass ratio already mentioned 
and, in view of the uncertainty in the exact value of the latter, 
may well be identical with it. Eddington claimed also to be able 
to derive all the other cosmological constants from N; hence, 
since N is constant for all time, so also must the others be. — 

It will be clear from what has so far been said, that the world 
is a universe manifesting a remarkably high degree of order and 
unity. It remains to ask briefly why this should be the case. Can 
we discern any ultimate ground or reason for the order and 
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unity of the world? Opinions on this as on all other important 
questions, have been and are very much divided. We cannot do 
more than mention some of the main schools of thought. Firstly, 
the extreme Positivist school would assert that there is no reason 
or explanation at all. Things are as they are and behave as they 
do, and that is all one can say. To ask why they are—why the 
world is as it is and not otherwise—is to ask an illegitimate 
question: illegitimate because meaningless or at least unanswer- 
able even in principle. 

This seems to be an irrational attitude. We cannot tell whether 
a question is unanswerable until we have tried to answer it, and 
have tried not only casually and superficially but after taking 
into account all the relevant evidence and making a real effort to 
see what the problem is and why so many people, both in the 
past and in the present, have considered that there was a problem 
to be solved. In general the positivists have failed to do this, and 
have dismissed the question without attempting to understand 
its significance. However, philosophical problems are stubborn 
things, and one cannot in the long run eliminate a problem 
merely by not being interested in it. 

Secondly, the older and now (except in Russia) almost obsolete 
Materialist school would hold that the laws of the universe 
are due to some absolute necessity within matter itself. Matter 
and its laws are ultimate and self-sufficient; everything can be 
explained by them and they themselves need no explanation. 
There is therefore no design or purpose in the world; the laws 
and the necessity are “blind” in the sense that they are prior to 
and independent of any mind or purpose. This view was common 
enough in the nineteenth century but has since declined in 
importance. For one thing, it has proved impossible to say with 
any plausibility what is meant by the term “necessity’”’ in the 
context, or how there can be any such blind necessity in matter 
as such. For another, as soon as one starts to consider the signifi- 
cance of physical law, if one is to go beyond the purely negative 
attitude of the positivist, one finds the stamp of mind or intellect 
upon it. Consider, for example, the well-known law determining 
the rate at which a freely falling body moves towards the earth 
on account of gravitational attraction: v = gt, where v is the 
velocity at time f, and g is a constant. 

In principle, an infinite number of indefinitely complicated 
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laws could be devised, by which v and t might have been con- 
nected. But out of all the infinite possibilities, the actual law 
turns out to be the one which, mathematically, is the simplest 
possible. Now mathematical simplicity is a purely intellectual 
concept and can have no significance except for an intellectual 
being. It means nothing to the snail, for instance, that the spiral 
of its shell should be a mathematically simple curve, or to the 
stone that its atoms should be arranged in a geometrically simple 
pattern. It would therefore be an incredible coincidence that 
there should be a mathematically simple order in the world 
unless this order was due to some mind or intelligence. Hence it is 
not surprising that the greatest philosophers and _ scientists, 
especially those who have been most concerned with the structure 
of the universe as a whole—Plato and Aristotle; Copernicus, 
Kepler and Newton; Descartes and Kant; and in our own times 
Einstein, Eddington, Milne and Jeans—have seen the order and 
unity of the universe as a manifestation of mind. 

What sort of mind? Two different answers have been given. 
The first is that order is imposed on the universe by the human 
mind. This is the answer of Kant and Eddington, though the 
latter may have receded somewhat from it in his later works. In 
its extreme form it would maintain that the world as such is 
completely unknowable; it is to be regarded as a mere chaotic 
flux of phenomena which the mind, as it were, sorts out and 
reforms, imposing its own order and structure upon them. The 
laws of the universe are therefore the laws of the human mind, 
and its unity derives from the unity of the human mind. 

It would be out of place to attempt an adequate critique of 
this theory here, but certain difficulties inherent in it may be 
noted. In general, the evidence indicates that the order really is 
in the universe independent of its being known by any human 
mind. The laws of the universe seem to have been exactly the 
same before any human beings existed on this earth as they are 
now, and to be the same in the parts of the earth where there are 
no human observers as in those where there are. When a geologist 
discovers a fossil in the rocks, it is difficult to suppose that his 
mind imposes a particular form and structure upon it in order 
that it should conform to some general law of biclogical develop- 
ment imposed by that same mind upon nature as a whole. To 
suppose this would logically lead to complete subjectivism, and 
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indeed to solipsism. And if the laws of biology and geology are 
independent of the human mind, so also, presumably, are those 
of physics. 

A further difficulty of this theory is to explain how the human 
mind—the primitive savage no less than the advanced mathema- 
tician—came to impose such an incredibly comprehensive and 
intellectually satisfying unity upon a mere chaos of phenomena. 
The only reasonable explanation would be that our minds had 
been designed in this way by a greater and more powerful 
intellectual being, and in this case the being in question might as 
easily have created the order in the world as in our minds. 

The last and, among the great cosmologists, the most widely 
accepted explanation of the universe is that it is the work of a 
supremely intelligent and powerful Being, transcending space 
and time, whom we call God. The ultimate reason or ground of 
things is then God’s own Nature; the unity, harmony and order 
of the universe is in a certain real sense, a finite manifestation or 
reflection of the infinite unity, harmony and perfection of God 
Himself. 


TOWARDS UNDERSTANDING 
ST. THOMAS MORE 


A Survey of Recent 
More Studies in America 


Ox MAY WELL BEGIN A SURVEY of recent studies of St. 
Thomas More with the year 1935, doubly appropriate because 
it is the year of his long overdue canonization and because it is the 
year in which the biography by the late Professor R. W. Chambers 
appeared. As to the first, the fact of canonization has done more than 
to put an official seal on a long tradition of popular feeling—for non- 
Catholics like Professor A. L. Rowse have long recognized that More’s 
martyrdom not only made a splendid story but also added “to the 
slender stock of English saints in Heaven”; More’s canonization has 
given an indication of his enormously significant position in the 
Reformation at its most crucial phase. For the second, Chambers has 
written what will doubtless long remain the standard life of More, 
“the fountain head for all understanding of More”: not only is it 
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magnificent reading, scholarly and fascinating, deeply thought out 
and intensely human in the details of the portraiture—it confirms the 
end of a long period of largely second-rate scholarship and it bridges 
the gap between Catholic and non-Catholic historians and More 
scholars. We may of course say that More is of all England and belongs 
to all of the English heritage, but we must recognize that much of the 
best of More scholarship has been done by non-Catholics and a con- 
siderable amount by American scholars, on whom I shall concentrate. 

It is a large order, to survey More’s studies of some eighteen years 
and attempt an evaluation of them; and it is still more difficult if one 
wishes to indicate their part in our ever growing knowledge of the 
life and works of St. Thomas of Chelsea, and if one wishes to suggest 
areas of weakness. Let me begin by dividing all into three parts: 
More’s life and career, Utopia and some recent interpretations of it, 
and More’s other writings. 


2 


Having already mentioned the standard life by Chambers (there are 
others, of course, by Christopher Hollis and Theodore Maynard, for 
example, but all at a rather popular level), one may well turn to a 
work that is also the product of many years of devoted and steady 
scholarship: Professor Elizabeth Rogers’ definitive edition of The 
Correspondence of Sir Thomas More (Princeton, 1947), which is a pleasure 
to use and a blessing to have at one’s elbow; and if one is permitted to 
sigh gently a single regret, it is that the correspondence with Erasmus, 
though it is calendared, is not reproduced, for we might then have all 
the correspondence together. One may surely pause to comment on 
the richness of thought in politics, education, religion and letters which 
is unfolded in this correspondence, and Miss Rogers has not only added 
enormously to our knowledge of More’s activities and friends but has 
also given us a model of patient scholarship. 

Of a different kind but superb in that genre are the essays in the two 
volumes of papers read to the Thomas More Society of London, 
edited by Richard O’Sullivan,: and though none of these is by an 
American—it is an area in which American scholarship is weak—no 
survey of present efforts towards further understanding of More could 
be complete without mention of them, because they contain the best 
that has been said about More the lawyer. 

One must find time to speak of the studies of More’s family and 
friends which have cast so much light on More himself, and which 


t The King’s Good Servant (London 1948) and Under God and the Law (London 
1949). Papers read to the Thomas More Society of London and edited by 
Ric’ ard O’Sullivan, Q.C, 
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have so clearly shown how firm and lasting a bond of loyalty and 
devotion, of caritas, held the members of the More and Rostell and 
Heywood families, and their friends, together through the years of 
trial and exile that followed More’s martyrdom. Nearly thirty years 
ago Professor Reed opened many avenues of possibilities in his essays 
of bibliographical and public records research; Miss Pearl Hogrefe 
followed one avenue in her valuable papert on Thomas More’s con- 
nections with the Roper family; and Miss E. M. G. Routh developed 
this approach and consolidated the then known material into her 
Sir Thomas More and His Friends (Oxford 1934), which is an essential 
work. There is of course a considerable amount of information in the 
first two volumes of The English Works of Sir Thomas More, and in the 
work of Professor Rogers and Professor de Vocht, but there is pressing 
need of a carefully compiled genealogy of the More family that would 
make use particularly of the ie in the recent Catholic Record Society 
volumes, so that we might have the biographical materials of the More . 
family together. The present writer has made some efforts in this 
direction; a number of small pieces in Notes and Queries on the Hey- 
woods, Christopher Stubbes, Anthony Bonvisi, William Rastell, and 
others of the More circle, are in preparation for a larger study. 
Turning to consideration of More’s career, in such specialized 
articles as Professor Dunham’s study of the whole council of Henry VIII 
from 1509 to 1527? we continue to learn about Sir Thomas in his 
political environment, and we find here some reinforcement of the 
belief that More had relatively small influence in political matters before 
he became Lord Chancellor.3 Perhaps the best essay on a single aspect 
of More’s career is that of William Nelson,4 which (while it suffers 
from a necessary over-emphasis on only one part of the whole) does 
well to emphasize More as a grammarian and orator. To my own 
paper on More’s participation in the entertainments and other activities 
of Lincoln’s InnS one would want to add George Williamson’s 
estimate of More’s views on the drama, yet none of these comes close 
to a full view of More as a man of letters, and in this Professor A. W. 
Reed’s treatment in Early Tudor Drama is still pertinent and necessary, 


t Pearl Hogrefe, “Sir Thomas More’s Connections with the Roper Family” 
in Publ. of Mod. Lang. Assoc., xlviii (1933), pp. 523-33. 

2 W.H. Dunham, “The Members of Henry VIII’s Whole Council 1509-27,” 
in E.H.R., lix (1944), pp. 187-210. 

3 By which I do not mean that he had no personal favour with the King, or 
that he did not perforra important diplomatic missions. 

4 “Sir Thomas More, Grammarian and Orator,” in Publ. of Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
lviii (1943), pp. 337-52. 

5 “Sir Thomas More and Lincoln’s Inn Revels,” in Phil. Quart., xxix (1950), 
PP. 426-30—on other connections between More and his cizcle and Inns of 
Court entertainments see N. and Q., 17 March, 1951, and 24 May, 1952. 
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as is Chambers’, for the achievement of More and his circle in the 
drama has not yet had anything like full treatment, and one waits for 
the essay that will give us a rounded understanding of More’s stature 
as a man of letters. 

There have been several biographies intended for the general reader— 
Maynard’s Humanist as Hero is most recent and perhaps the best—and 
many More lovers have probably not yet discovered Olive White’s 
fine historical novel, The King’s Good Servant (1936). My friend Leo 
Brady of the Catholic University of America informs me that he has 
read in manuscript many plays dealing with More’s life: it is curious 
that since the ill-fated Play of Sir Thomas More there have been so many 
attempts to dramatize his life, but as yet none of any real success.™ 


3 


One must accept that the concepts and ideals of Christian faith and 
philosophy are deeply embedded in Utopia, that they were beyond 
doubt or cavil a part of the author’s intentions—if one does not, one is 
lost in the materialistic interpretations and ungrounded speculations of 
Karl Kautsky and his followers—and if one did not, not only would 
Utopia become a vastly different book from the one More wrote but 
we would have to regard More himself as either frivolous or hypo- 
critical or unchristian. There can be no doubt that though he was 
clever and loved irony and humour and jeux-d’esprit, he was not a 
frivolous man; that although he developed in some lines of thought 
and modified his views in others (and was at times wrong), he was not 
hypocritical but deeply sincere; and that from the period of his 
Charterhouse years through his lifelong practice of devotions and 
penances to the death which he suffered for his faith, Thomas More 
was an ideal Christian and, indeed, a saint. 

More obviously intended his Utopia to profit its readers by its 
teaching but at the same time to amuse them—the prevalent thinking, 
as with Sidney, was that the end of poetry is to teach and delight, and 
the dulce is not to be subordinated to the utile-—and as one of Utopia’s 
contemporary critics, Beatus Rhenanus, commented in 1518, More 
“teaches perhaps less as a philosopher and more as a Christian” (et docet 
minus forsan philosophice, quam illi, sed magis Christiane). Chambers has 
brilliantly presented an exposition of the meaning of Utopia that may 
be briefly summarized in his own words: “the underlying thought of 
Utopia always is, With nothing save Reason to guide them, the Utopians 
do this; and yet we Christian Englishmen, we Europeans... .” 

t Charles Brady’s novel, Stage of Fools, has appeared since the writing of this 


article. 
2 Cf. G. G. Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays (Oxford, 1904), I, xxv. 
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Utopia is, as Father Surtz has argued,: “essentially a document of 
reform” that is of a kind with Erasmus’ exhortation to the future 
Emperor Charles V: “Whenever you think of yourself as a prince, 
remember you are a Christian prince! You should be as different from 
even the noble pagan princes as a Christian is from a pagan.” 

Still following Father Surtz’s argument, Utopia is not a programme 
but rather a document, 


a pre-Reformation humanistic document with an eye to the reform 
of all phases and departments of the Christian state. If an ideal pagan 
state like Utopia which is based solely upon Nature and philosophy 
can attain such glory and triumph, what a paradise upon earth could 
not a Christian nation create, which has, besides the finest products 
of reason and antiquity, the surpassing treasures of revelation and 
grace to aid and sustain it! 


Measured against such a full view of the meaning of Utopia, such 
partial and partisan interpretations as the recent Citizen Thomas More 
and His Utopia (Princeton 1947) of Russell Ames are seen as shallow. 
More’s work is not “a protective disguise for the satire and the 
dangerously progressive projects? of a humanist reformer and middle- 
class English citizen’”’: it is not primarily a project, as we have seen, and 
to call More a middle-class citizen fighting feudalism and attempting 
to bring about the Industrial Revolution is to impose post-Marxian 
concepts upon what was, all in all, an extraordinarily homogeneous 
Christian society. In Father Surtz’s words again: 


The Christian faith and the Christian philosophy cut across lines 
of class distinction. Basic principles, e.g., those of social justice, 
political integrity, and religious purity, should therefore be common 
to proletarian, bourgeois, and noble. 


And one must grant that these principles not only should be common 
but were doubtless equally idealistic to all three groups. 

The more recent book by Professor Hexter (More’s Utopia—The 
Biography of an Idea) is not so limited by personal preconceptions and 
prejudices as Ames’, and it is stimulating and challenging, but it fails 
to place Utopia firmly in its Christian framework of values, as I have 
tried to point out in a recent review in Modern Language Notes; for one 
cannot talk about More’s sources for his Utopia and omit St. Augustine 
and his City of God, and one cannot claim to present More complete 

t Edward L. Surtz, S.J., “interpretations of Utopia,” in Cath. Hist. Rev., 
xxxviii (July 1952), pp. 156-74. 

2 As Professor Hexter has commented (More’s Utopia, p. 12n.), the circum- 
stance that Utopia was not printed in England but on the continent has been used 
with false knowledge and reasoning to suggest that More feared the consequences 
of its publication. 
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and fail to do justice to his religious interests. When the Pope who 
canonized More exclaimed, “che uomo completo,” it was in a fe more 
significant sense, and in a vaster context than is conceivable to Professor 
Ames or (to judge from his book) than is considered by Professor 
Hexter. For other interpretations of Utopia one may refer to Father 
Surtz’s excellent survey-article, which admirably makes in greater detail 
than is possible here an appraisal of some current interpretations, and 
with some reluctance I can only mention and must forgo evaluation 
of the extended argument of Robert P. Adams for the philosophic 
unity of Utopia,! and other articles of Father Surtz—but I must confess 
equal relief and gratitude in being able to refer to another survey. 

Again and again one realizes how much of the best work on More 
has been done in larger studies, of which | select for this present dis- 
cussion of Utopia me one, Professor Helen C. White’s emphasis (in 
Social Criticism in Popular Religious Literature of the Sixteenth Century, 
1944) on the wide range and flexibility of imagination of Utopia at the 
head of the Utopian tradition. Her understanding of the tone of More’s 
work is sound—and with it is to be placed J. A. K. Thomson’s sug- 
gestion that Erasmus’ greatest contribution to European culture was 
with More to bring irony back into literature (though that perception 
needs both historical and critical qualification)—and Miss White 
declares that “one of the most cshdeaing qualities of the wit of 
More’s time was its capacity for trying on points of view without an 
responsibility for rejection or adoption,” and her next point (thoug 
dialectically perhaps dangerous) is well taken: 


It is not so much the position that he takes on controversial issues 
as the approach that is important. That is rational, humane, and, 
again, in a larger sense statesmanlike. 


These things—the concepts and ideals of Christian faith, More’s 
humour and irony and his sincerity of purpose—one may some day, 
perhaps, be able to take for granted in talking about his great and 
inexhaustible book, and thus be able to go further in the enterprise of 
criticism and the experience of enjoyment, but not yet: one must still 
justify what one ought to be able to assume with More, and one must 
expend much time and energy in answering absurd speculations and 
ungrounded interpretations of the Ames’ of current More scholarship; 
and all this is especially true in dealing with Utopia, a Renaissance 
Christian document which has in the past century been claimed by 
many partisans and torn from its proper context and framework. 


t “The Philosophic Unity of More’s Utopia” in Studies in Phil., xxviii (1943), 
Pp. 45-65; one should also see his “Designs by More and Erasmus for a New 
Social Order” in the same journal, vol. xlii (1945), pp. 131-45. 
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4 


There is much room for criticism and rag | in More’s other 


writings. We have the basic tools: the edition of his English works 

roceeding under the guidance of W. E. Campbell (though a compre- 
coace = he is needed for students, and a more suitable oiline 
edition), the Rogers’ edition of the letters and a standard life for the 
main lines of his biography; we have Delcourt’s scholarly survey of 
his language (though there is need for much filling out of that general 
women 4 the very useful check-list of the Sullivans’, and even a study 
of the cursus in his prose. But for his controversial writings we have 
little beyond Mr. Campbell’s recent treatment in terms of More’s 
controversies with Tyndale, his Erasmus, Tyndale and More. For More’s 
significance as a biographer there has been almost nothing since the 
late Donald Stauffer’s appraisal in English Biography Before 1700 
(Harvard 1930); there has been a considerable amount of work 
especially in America on concepts and techniques of biography which 
ought to be applied to More’s own biographical writing and to 
biographics of More. For his importance in the epigram we have 
Hoyt Hudson’s delightful but, unhappily, never completed monograph 
on The English Epigram (Princeton 1947)—we need to have all this put 
together so that we can sec the stature of More as a man of letters. In 
that field which is nearly closed to the layman, theology, we have had 
little: Father Surtz has shown the closeness in cnet of More and 
the other Oxford reformers to the scholastic tradition,? and several of 
the writers in The King’s Good Servant and Under God and the Law 
have further demonstrated More’s familiarity with scholastic philo- 
wd and canon law—but here too we need a comprehensive treatment 
of the whole area, which may be possible only after more specialized 
essays like Marshall Smelser’s analysis of More’s political pb emer 
in his theological controversies.3 It is surprising that a major study of 
More and St. Augustine has not been made; we know that he lectured 
on the City of God but his lectures are apparently lost (Vives’ references 
to More, in his commentary, are hatte disappointing), and some 
Augustinian ideas are obviously important in Utopia; but a scholar 
with some theological training is needed to trace Augustinian thought 
through More’s career and writings. 


1 Frank and Majie P. Sullivan, Moreana 1478-1945—A Preliminary Check 
List . . . (Kansas City, Mo., 1946)—I have pointed out some omissions in this 
list in a forthcoming article in English Studies, in writing of a Renaissance bio- 
gtaphical sketch of More. 

2 Fr. Surtz, “ ‘Oxford Reformers’ and Scholasticism” in Studies in Phil., xlvii 
(1950), pp. 547-56. 

3 In St. Louis University Studies in Honour of St. Thomas Aquinas (1943), I, 


pp. 12-32. 
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By way of concluding this survey, it may be said again that much 
good work has been , doe in larger studies in the Renaissance or 
Reformation, or in various areas of sixteenth-century English intel- 
lectual life; one can single out only a few such studies. Miss White’s 
study of social criticism emphasizes, as I have already indicated, “the 
wide range of More’s mind, the flexibility of his imagination” when 
later works in the Utopian tradition are compared with More’s 
archetypal book. In Musae Anglicanae (1940) Leicester Bradner has 
done well to emphasize More’s position in the Latin tradition, which 
always needs to be pointed out in America; and F. L. Baumann’s 
articles and reviews situate More firmly in the historical movements 
and politics of Henrician England. But there are gaps and needs: one 
esl like, for example, a more restrained and impartial treatment 
than Ogle’s of More’s part in the Hunne affair, and of the impact of 
that business upon the England of the next two decades. 

Perhaps the big est gap, and the most surprising, in More studies is 
our lack of an informed and comprehensive study of his legal career 
and of legal elements in his works; I understand that two American 
scholars are busy in this field. Mention has already been made of an 
essay by the present writer which records all More’s activities at 
Lincoln's Inn: the conclusions are not startling, but the picture of 
More the reveller does emerge (with some support for his conjectured 
hand in the Inn’s entertainments and dramatic activities), and More’s 
long-continued participation in the affairs of Lincoln’s Inn should at 
least compel us to remember that despite his protests and complaints 
against legal business and litigation—and which of us does not groan 
against the daily chores of his profession?—More was deeply interested 
and involved in the law, and for all of his adult life it was an important 
and inseparable part of his intellectual activity. 

Of all the saints of the Renaissance none seems at once more com- 
fortable and comforting in our twenticth-century world, and of all 
the gifted Oxford humanists of early Tudor England none is more 
alive to-day, and the writings of none more readable, than St. Thomas 
More, the Lord Chancellor who was the King’s good servant but 
God’s first. No one can be surprised then at the devoted labours of a 
Chambers or a Rogers, and we may hope that of others continuing in 
their high tradition of More scholarship not the least of these will be 
in America. R. J. SCHOECK 

In Journal of Modern History, iv (1932) and viii (1936). Perhaps I might here 
add that this historical research is a necessary corrective for some distortions and 
over-simplification in Chambers. For, as Professor Rowse has commented, 
although Chambers has a definite point of view “his sympathies are wide and his 
prejudices usually under control,” but Henry’s reign is apparently divided into 
two halves; the first Catholic and tolerable, the second “‘one of complete frustra- 
tion, ruin, and national degradation.” 


D 
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FOUNDATIONS OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


The Making of the Middle Ages, by R. W. Southern (Hutchinson’s 
University Library 25s). 


Ms SOUTHERN HAS WRITTEN an admirable study of the 
forces which transformed the anarchy of the tenth century 
and prepared the way for the great achievements of the thirteenth. 
By a careful selection of significant detail he enables the reader to 
share his own penetrating insight into the period. It may be the tenth 
century correspondence of Ralph and Richard who were puzzled 
about the meaning of the interior angles of a triangle; or the begging 
expeditions of the Greek monks of Mount Sinai to Normandy in the 
tenth century, and the adventures of their collector who ended his 
life as a hermit near Trier. By the end of the twelfth century men 
were reading Euclid and the East was no longer merely the pilgrim’s 
goal; it was a political problem for Christendom. 

In this way Mr. Southern illuminates the movements of this 
important epoch, the broadening intellectual horizon, widened first 
by pilgrimage, then by trade and the crusades; the gradual establish- 
ment of order and the growth of the administrative machinery of 
government, the spread of chivalry, and, perhaps most important of 
all, the changing spiritual outlook, largely the work of Si. Bernard. 

His treatment of the intellectual renaissance is admirable, especially 
his insistence on the importance of the love of logic and of systematiza- 
tion which inspired the Sentences of Peter Lombard and the Decretum 
of Gratian. We may groan at text-books but it is well to remember 
they mark a great intellectual advance. 

Perhaps Mr. Southern is a little hard on the men of the tenth 
century when he says they had to think of Mahomet as a heretic to 
understand him at all. St. John Damascene, who lived in the Damascus 
of the Ommayads, held that Mahomet was a heretic, and St. John 
was writing in the eighth century. Still, it remains true that the men 
of the tenth century did not understand Islam; and Peter the Venerable’s 
desire that men should attempt to gain a deeper understanding of the 
infidel by reading the Koran marks a great sag 

This advance was made possible by the establishment of some kind 
of order, the work of noblemen like the counts of Anjou and the 
revived Papacy of the late eleventh century. With the growth of 
order primitive government disappeared, and the new complexity 
of government created a demand for learned clerks which in its turn 
encouraged the growth of universities. Order meant the growth of 
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a complex system of liberties; but as Mr. Southern brilliantly remarks: 
“There was a mercifully large gap between the will to rule and the 
power to do so, and it may be that bad roads and an intractable soil 
contributed more to the fashioning of familiar liberties than any other 
factor of the time.” 

Very welcome is his explanation of the change in the Christian 
attitude to the humanity of Christ. Inspired by the Cistercians and 
given permanent form by St. Bernard, it prepared the way for the 
great spiritual revival of the friars and reshaped men’s prayer. The 
historian who has the wisdom to understand the importance of prayer 
is relatively rare. 

If there is a weakness in the book it is that the influence of per- 
sonality seems to be understressed. Mr. Southern seems to fail to 
appreciate the revolutionary contribution which St. Gregory VII made 
to the reform. The great emperors and kings are mentioned en passant 
and their contribution to the life of the time perhaps underestimated. 

These are minor criticisms; the reader closes the book feeling he 
has had the pleasure of reading a masterly exposition of the formation 
of Christendom by a writer who inspires confidence because he has 
steeped himself in the sources and achieves an almost perfect com- 


bination of learning and insight. 
K. M. BootH 


A MOMENTOUS DUEL 
Elizabeth I and her Parliaments: 1559-1581, by J. E. Neale (Cape 25s). 


UT OF FRAGMENTARY JOURNALS and diaries, scraps of 
ater and drafts of speeches not always delivered, Pro- 
fessor Neale has constructed a historical drama of the first order. For 
drama it certainly is, a conflict between worthy adversaries over 
matters of high significance. The adversaries were Elizabeth I on the 
one hand and the majority of her loyal Parliament on the other. The 
primary subject matter was the religion of England. 

That the conflict would arise was inevitable. The character of the 
Queen and her conception of her office created a challenge which 
every Parliament from 1559 to 1581, the period covered by this book, 
was bound to take up. For the Queen represented, in so far as anyone 
did, all of her people, while the Parliament, and particularly the House 
of Commons, represented one element amongst them which had 
done well out of the overturn of the ancient Church and was doing 
well, and hoping to do better, out of the current commercial and 
industrial possibilities now opening. Both sides were committed to a 
fresh breach with Rome; but whereas it was the Queen’s desire to 
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establish the Anglican Church on the basis of attracting the allegiance 
of as many as possible, it was the Parliaments’ wish to bring back the 
Edwardian settlement in its full rigidity, sustained by considerably 
fiercer penal laws. Thus the Queen al as Professor Neale points 
out, the champion of toleration, so far as the word had any meaning 
in those days, and the Parliament the protagonist of liberty, defined as 
the right of the representatives of one class to say what it pleased with 
impunity and carry out its will, so far as it might, on the assumption 
that it alone spoke for the whole body politic. The struggle and the 
attitudes adopted by the two antagonists was to have strange conse- 
quences for both in the following century. 

Both shifted their positions, both had a perceptible influence upon 
the other in the course of the engagement here depicted, for Parlia- 
ment and Queen alike were resolute, able and eloquent. Not the least 
of Professor Neale’s achievements is his singling out of individuals in 
the House of Commons for swift and skilful biographical treatment, 
which enables us to understand the high individual quality in the 
House and what the Queen, with all her adroitness and regality, was 
up against. Within the terms of the struggle we understand better 
than ever before so many of the major events of the time: Elizabeth’s 
bizarre marriage negotiations, the new movements in foreign policy, 
the complicated business of Mary Queen of Scots, why she was pre- 
served for so long and why in the end she had to die. It is hard to 
imagine any future historian of the era, whose knowledge would not 
be replenished or whose mind and imagination would not be refreshed 
by study of this latest of Professor Neale’s remarkable contributions. 


MILTON WALDMAN 


OCKHAM TO SUAREZ 


A History of Philosophy, Vol. III: Ockham to Sudrez, by Frederick 
Copleston, S.J. (Burns and Oates 30s). 


HE LATEST VOLUME of Fr. Copleston’s admirable history of 

philosophy is of particular value and interest because it deals with 
philosophers who have till recently been unduly neglected and often 
misunderstood. Part I deals with the philosophy of the fourteenth 
century and is mainly devoted to Ockham, his immediate predecessors 
and his successors (though there are three good chapters on The 
Scientific Movement, Marsilius of Padua, and Speculative Mysticism). 
The six chapters on Ockham provide by far the best, clearest, fullest, 
and most balanced account of his thought yet available in English: 
some of their conclusions may need later modification in the light of 
the work of Fr. Philotheus Boehner (to whom Fr. Copleston refers 
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in his Foreword), but it is poe useful to have so good a descrip- 


tion of Ockham’s thought, as far as it can at present be known, in 
view of the interest which it is arousing among contemporary 
philosophers. It is clear too from Fr. Copleston’s account of them that 
the thought of Ockham’s immediate predecessors, especially Durandus 
and Petrus Aureoli, deserves more attention than it usually receives. 

Part II is devoted to the philosophy of the Renaissance and includes, 
along with much else of value, a chapter on the revival of Platonism 
in Italy which brings out well the nihaniedly Christian and Catholic 
character of the movement, a suitably depressing chapter on Renaissance 
Aristotelianism, an account of Nicholas of Cusa, whose importance 
as a philosopher is being increasingly recognised, especially in his own 
country, and a good general survey of the scientific movement of the 
Renaissance; throughout this part Fr. Copleston’s special qualities of 
clarity, objectivity and sound judgment are very much in evidence. 

The last part of the book is devoted to Renaissance scholasticism. 
This is a lin of considerable importance for Catholics, as it is on 
this revived scholasticism much more than on the authentic thought 
of the thirteenth century that the official teaching of the ecclesiastical 
schools has been based down to our own time; and till Fr. Copleston 
filled the gap it has been impossible to find any adequate general 
account of it anywhere. Fr. Copleston, as is right and proper, is par- 
ticularly interested in Su4rez; and it is to be hoped that his two 
chapters on the great Jesuit philosopher will stimulate others beside 
himself to take that impressive row of volumes down from the most 
inaccessible shelf of the library, to blow the dust off them, and perhaps 
even to open and read them. Particularly interesting is his emphasis 
on the “existential” character of Sudrez’s thought, in opposition to 
Gilson’s view that Sudrez is an “essentialist.” This raises in the present 
reviewer's mind a question which had already occurred to him in 
connection with Gilson’s generally very unsatisfactory handling of 
Plato and Platonism, the question of whether the categories of 
“existential” and “essential” are really very useful tools a thought 
for the historian of philosophy. It does not at any rate seem possible 
to force Plato, Plotinus and the Christian Platonists into one or the 
other class without seriously distorting their thought; and the same 
may well be true of other philosophers. 

Fr. Copleston rightly does not think that it is part of the business 
of a historian of philosophy to pass comprehensive and dogmatic 
judgments, to condemn some of the philosophies he chronicles as 
pernicious and to glorify others; but this is not to say that he abstains 
in an inhuman and unphilosophical manner from all judgment and 
valuation or that anyone could mistake him for any sort of historicist 
or relativist. And his third volume will undoubtedly, as a good history 
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of philosophy should, arouse lively debate on a number of topics 
which are certainly not of merely historical interest. How far can the 
thought of Ockham and other fourteenth-century philosophers help 
us in restating traditional metaphysics in a manner more acceptable to 
our analytically-minded contemporaries than official Thomism? Might 
not the Christian Platonism of the early Renaissance be able to con- 
tribute a great deal towards a presentation of Christian philosophy 
satisfying to that very large body of thoughtful people who find 
modern analytic philosophy and scholasticism equally repellent and 
may in a very loose sense be called “existentialists’’? Is it really a good 
thing to have an official philosophy of the ecclesiastical schools at all? 
These are some of the questions which Fr. Copleston’s work arouses 
in the mind of the present reviewer; and other readers will no doubt 


be moved to think of others equally important. 
A. H. ARMSTRONG 


CLAUDE MARTIN BLAGDEN 


Well _—— by Claude Martin Blagden (Hodder and Stoughton 
15s). 
eo MARTIN BLAGDEN was not among those Anglican 
Bishops whose names were most familiar to the world at large. 
This was not because he lacked ability but because publicity failed 
to attract him and he was not a strong partisan. A man of considerable 
personal charm as well as of simple sincere faith, he was not easily 
fitted into any ecclesiastical category. Extreme positions were dis- 
tasteful to him. He could tolerate Anglo-Catholic ceremonial, but only 
within the framework of the Prayer Book. He believed that acceptance 
of a large measure of the conclusions of modern biblical critics was 
compatible with profession of the full Christian faith, but he dissented 
from the position of Professor Sanday, whose mind he thought to be 
so open that he had lost the power to close it against error. 
The ninth child in a family of ten, Claude Blagden was the son of 
a clergyman near Bletchley who had sometimes a struggle to make 
ends meet. Scholarships at Bradfield and Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, preceded his election to a studentship at Christ Church in 
1896. The discipline of the House was at a low ebb when Blagden 
joined the staff and he became a junior partner of the then Dean, Francis 
Paget, in a not wholly unsuccessful campaign to re-establish it. Paget 
succeeded Stubbs as Bishop of Oxford in 1901, his own place being 
taken at the Deanery by T. B. Strong, whom Blagden replaced as 
Senior Censor. The chapter on Christ Church is probably the best 
account of life at the House during this period which has been written. 
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After sixteen years on its foundation the author became Rector of 
Rugby, and soon afterwards as a proctor in Convocation his name 
became familiar to the leaders of the Anglican Church. In 1927 Mr. 
Baldwin offered him the See of Peterborough. 

The learning of the Bishops of the Church of England was not then 
what it had been a generation before and the appointment was made 
for the purpose of strengthening it. The account of Blagden’s twenty- 
two years at Peterborough will familiarize non-Anglican readers with 
some of the problems which occupy the attention of a modern Bishop 
of that Communion, but it reveals a lack of proportion. The anomaly 
created by the fact that one of the six parishes of Stamford was in the 
Peterborough diocese, while the other five were outside it, seems to 
have occupied the attention of the Ordinary to a greater extent than 
did the theological divisions among his brethren. 


Humpurey J. T. JOHNSON 
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The Oxford Book of English Talk, edited by James Sutheriand (Oxford 
University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege 18s). 


ROFESSOR SUTHERLAND has set out to include in this book odds 

and ends culled from divers sources, from State Trials to B.B.C. 
talks, illustrative of English talk. The result is that he has produced an 
entertaining book, if not a wholly satisfactory one. Nor is this alto- 
gether his fault. It is not that the extracts are not well chosen; given 
what the compiler was attempting to do, they could in fact have 
hardly been better chosen—with a few exceptions. Why, for example, 
so particularly dreary a debate should have been pitched upon, from 
Hansard, is somewhat difficult to understand. But the truth is that in 
this matter of talk there is more to it than that. Shakespeare will tell 
us all we want to know of how men talked in his day. That is, he can 
tell us what they said. What neither he nor the extracts contained in 
this collection can do is to tell us how they said it. For instance, in the 
sixteenth century were such words as “Master” and “merchant” 
pronounced “Mayster” and “‘marchant” as they wrote them? Or is it 
merely their peculiar spelling? With just how much of a French 
accent did Mary, Queen of Scots speak? The fact that such questions 
are unanswerable does not detract from their fascination. Nor need it 
detract from the interest any reader will find in dipping into this 
collection. Or at least not to any great extent. 
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More for Timothy: the Second Volume of the Autobiographical Letter, 
by Victor Gollancz (Gollancz 12s 6d). 


_ THIS IS A SECOND VOLUME it has its independent 
interest. The author is not afraid of its being called “shapeless,” 
despite its digressions, parentheses, pages in italics, qualifications, and 
so forth. It is “‘a piece of living,” not of writing. Still, we fear that now 
and again a reader may feel he is being pushed around more than 
somewhat. Thus there is a very valuable section called “Waiting on 
God,” but it suffers from leaning too much upon Simone Weil, if 
only because her mind was still very confused and because, in her 
determination to understand all mysteries, she practically did want 
to be God, though Mr. Gollancz doesn’t, even when he is tormented 
by the problem of evil and pain. Many critics have professed them- 
selves interested chiefly in the long section about Mr. Gollancz’s 
experiment at Repton. Certainly, the then headmaster, now arch- 
bishop, can seldom have been so frankly described as in these pages, 
which are rivalled only by those on the “Red Dean” later on. Mr. 
Gollancz believed that a master should not set up as an oracle, but 
must hope to learn as much as he teaches. And that a school should 
educate a boy politically, that is, to be the “complete citizen.” He 
therefore wished to be, and was, in very free and friendly relations 
with his boys, encouraged wide reading, frank discussions, instituted 
a civics movement and helped to produce the “Pubber,” a paper 
officially known as A Public School Looks at the World. Now prudence 
may be the vulgarest of the virtues, and Dr. Fisher, at any rate, con- 
sidered popularity suspect, and Mr. Gollancz was very abruptly told 
not to return, the “Pubber” and all political discussion was forbidden; 
even the War Office intervened. 

Mr. Gollancz can write at times beautifully—of the dawn, of night 
and sleep, of interior prayer and the Holy Spirit. He holds that religion 
should permeate everything, politics not least; and he wishes for a 
total surrender to the Christian ethic. But if Christ was “‘authoritative,” 
if the Gospels are, so must Christianity be even now. However, Mr. 
Gollancz’s passionate care for his fellow-men will never let him be 
pulped by a Peer Gynt-ish button-maker into the sort of Urmensch he 
pictures on p. 327. It is a book full of simple wisdom, which should be 
obvious but isn’t, e.g., that “vice” is got rid of, not by frontal attack 
but by the introduction of something more interesting, less barren and 
stealthy, never sour in the mouth: and all who retain hopes for the 
future of education should read at least the chapter called “Repton— 
Conclusions.” We trust that the “happiness” he created for a while, in 
one house in one school, will become permanently and fully possessed 


by, himself and by many. 
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The World’s First Love, by Fulton J. Sheen (Browne and Nolan 15s). 
Be Not Solicitous, edited by Maisie Ward (Sheed and Ward 12s 6d). 


ISHOP FULTON SHEEN’S BOOK is not easy to review, for it 
Besntains materials of so many different sorts—theological, exe- 
getical, speculative, poetical, rhetorical. His thesis, if we may call it so 
is that we are all in love with an ideal love, whether we know it or 
not: there is a “blue print love,” and “this blue print love, whom God 
loved before the world began; this Dream Woman before women 
were, is tue one of whom every heart can say in its depths of depths: 
‘She is the Woman I love’.” There is plenty of room for such optimism 
in a time when men are becoming so notably what St. Paul said the 
pagan of his day had become—“unmate-able, without affection, 
without pity.” If it be true that the Carpenter of Nazareth “made a 
coffin for the pagan world,” alas, paganism has never been wholly 
buried; indeed, is still a living corpse. Throughout this book there is 
clearly expressed the dreadful caricature of Christianity that Com- 
munism is; but also, that the very possibility, and existence, of such a 
caricature has been the fault of Christians who have fallen so far short 
of the “dream” that they ought to have seen, cherished and sought to 
realize. Perhaps we regret the mingling of the colloquial with so 
much applied interpretation of Scripture. St. Joseph’s anguish about 
Our Lady cannot be called just “worry”: nor surely did Our Lord’s 
“Woman” at Cana practically convey to His Mother that she should 
be Co-redemptrix: nor was her “knowledge” the same as “informa- 
tion”: He did not turn her into a theologian. 

Maisie Ward’s book, sub-titled “A Plea for the Family,” is as 
valuable as it is good reading. Part I, which is the “Plea” itself, is 
carefully thought-out, clearly written, and both spiritual and practical. 
Part II consists, you might say, of “cases,” all of them concerned with 
faith, and therefore with courage, humour, honesty and detachment. 
The setting is American, but there would almost seem to be two 
Americas—one which is thrust upon us by so much of the cinema and 
the press, which is at best materialist and at the worst completely 
corrupt: the other, heroic and joyous in its acceptance of work, 
poverty, pain, and facing up to an ignorance of the Catholic Faith so 
crass that it would hardly be credible did we not increasingly realize 
its prevalence here. These stories of making good spiritually, in home 
and family, against tremendous odds are, compared with half the pious 
books we read, as a good meal is to chewing-gum. There are other 
books, reaching us from America, about the wider apostolate, e.g. in 
Harlem (one of these chapters is about Interracial Marriage); but these 
stories—many of them from the magazine Integrity—are all concerned 
with the Home, its dignity and difficulties, its sorrows and its splendours. 
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Miracles, by Jean Hellé, translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard (Burns and 
Oates 15s). 
The Sun Her Mantle, by John Beevers (Browne and Nolan 155). 


HESE BOOKS cover much the same ground and may be con- 
T sidered together. M. Hellé is a very distinguished journalist and 
deliberately writes for a non-specialist public, though his style is lively 
but not sensational. In his preface he stresses the fact that the faithful 
are not and cannot be bound to believe in a miracle or other mysterious 
phenomenon even when the Church has approved it. A short study of 
the Curé d’Ars is followed by a much longer one of Lourdes. Very 
brief accounts of the apparitions at La Salette and Pontmain lead up 
to a much fuller account of Fatima: here the author seems to me to 
pick and choose among his sources and indeed adds details so far 
unknown to us, but omits some important items. His account of 
Therese Neumann is preceded by some pages on St. Francis of Assisi: 
here we will only say that his stigmata on hands and feet were not 
“scabs of dried blood,” but fleshy formations; and the late statement 
that one could have put a finger between nail and flesh referred to the 
nail-points, not the head. Only the wound in the side seems to have 
been a lesion. His account of Catherine Emmerich and Therese 
Neumann leaves us ready to admit that the preternatural may co-exist 
with the obviously hysterical and morbid: he seems to discard 
Beauraing altogether. The book ends with a chapter on “Imitators 
and Fakers,” and a sober but spiritual epilogue on “The Miracle 
within us.” The best poor elirat | phenomenon, after all, is primarily 
a “sign” pointing to what lies infinitely beyond it. 

Mr. Beevers spends much longer on La Salette, and is quite frank 
about the later career of Mélanie (which was disastrous) and Maximin 
(which was certainly not saintly), nor does he disguise Maximin’s 
strange behaviour at Ars. This is of value, since, if we accept the story 
of La Salette as authentic, it shows that the miraculous does not depend 
on the virtue of its recipient, and the author’s very favourable account 
of the children of Beauraing should be read along with M. Hellé’s. 
Pontmain and Knock are also, but inconclusively, described: Lourdes 
is too well known to need further allusion: but we regret that much 
of the account of Fatima is fanciful. This does not detract from the 
devotional value of this book; but we must be slow to accept it as an 
accurate historical narrative. 


The Water and the Fire, by Geraid Vann, O.P. (Collins 12s. 6d). 


Tt BOOK begins with an indictment of modern rush and 
noise and the ——_ impoverishment of the very fibre of 
humanity. This theme is 


eing not seldom elaborated; but Fr. Vann’s 
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book is enriched by so much apt quotation that we are freed from 
the hesitating fear that he might be over-writing. Few would have 
thought of Boethius and his “iusto foedere rerum—Veterem seruant 
sidera pacem”; lines half-way between Lucretius and Dante, though 
even so, a “pathetic fallacy”! No bomb of ours can compete with 
the explosions of high heaven! How extricate ourselves from our 
infernal mechanism within which our unworshipping folk has to 
rotate from the “dreariness of a Bank Holiday” to the “grim 
regimentation of a Labour Day”? How give the Spirit the chance 
of blowing whither it will? Education? If it but be a “Search for 
Wisdom,” that will mean, at any rate, seeing material things as 
symbols, i.e., as having value because they mean and point to some- 
thing beyond themselves. Our churches are full of symbols, but 
how meaningless they have chiefly become! Who could take the 
interior of most churches as a lesson for old and young alike? Every 
item of decoration should be spiritually explicable. Every window; 
every column-capital; the very shape of font and altar! Meanwhile 
our stencilling—our crowns, crosses, initials! Fr. Vann has a tempered 
optimism about our renewed “asceticism in art”: alas that so much 
ecclesiastical jargon still survives, even in our dead Second Nocturn 
Lessons. But we think it possible that he has yielded too readily to 
Jung’s theory of the Unconscious which sends steaming up symbols 
so homogeneous that one is apt to assume their value and even 
existence without enough evidence. Thus the myths of the Hero-King, 
born, suffering and triumphant are too promptly seen as the world- 
dream realized in Christ. On the other hand, the chapters on the 
Fire of Life, the Recovery of Love and of Nature, the Redemption 
of Matter; and again, the Role of Woman and the Recovery of 
Community, are full of inspiring suggestions, though even here we 
think that the assembling m4 analogues is sometimes fanciful. But the 
book should go far to exorcising the Manichaeism that is still endemic 
in the world; possibly the very word “Redemption” is heard seldom 
on Catholic tongues save in the sense of the saving of individual souls 


from hell. 


Spain and the Empire, 1519-1643, by Bohdan Chudoba (University of 
Chicago Press: Cambridge University Press 37s 6d). 


R. CHUDOBA is, in the words of Rabelais, a skilful “abstractor 
Me quintessence.” He presents us with a clear narrative of the 
complicated events of the disintegration of Christendom in the 
sixteenth century—the Reformation within and the Turks without. 
Islam was hammering at the frail defences of the Empire in Hung 
(owing to the Franco-Turkish rapprochement under Francis I, a Turkish 
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fleet was even able to winter at Toulon in 1543!) and, what was 
pethaps equally disastrous, the Austrian Habsburgs—Ferdinand I, 
Maximilian II and Rudolf Il—never shared the typically Spanish and 
single-minded determination of Charles V and Philip II to defend 
Christian unity, religious and political, at all costs. Mr. Chudoba shows 
how in the end—during the first decades of the seventeenth century— 
Spanish resources in men, money and perhaps in morale gave out in 
the face of gigantic odds, and so, with the Spanish defeat at Rocroi, 
five years before the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, he closes “this 
strange eventful history.” 

Mr. Chudoba’s treatment of this fateful period is admirably judicial 
and well-balanced, and the reader derives the impression that the Holy 
Roman Empire—and perhaps not least in its final and what might be 
called its Spanish phase—has deserved better of Europe and civilization 
in general than Voltaire or Professor Toynbee would have us believe. 
If it was a failure, it was a noble one, and the ideal for which it stood 
and fought, lives on, as the movement for an united Europe clearly 
shows today. 

One puts down Mr. Chudoba’s book with a feeling of regret that 
it is not longer (how one would enjoy browsing amongst the con- 
temporary sources of which he gives us such tantalizingly short 
glimpses) and that is perhaps the highest compliment one can pay any 
writer. 


An Elizabethan Garland, by A. L. Rowse (Macmillan 15s). * a 6 


pone IS AN ANTHOLOGY of essays. Five describe or discuss 
some aspect of Elizabethan England; perhaps the most valuable of 
these are “The Coronation of Queen Elizabeth I” and “Elizabethan 
Christmas.” In the others Mr. Rowse writes of coronations in English 
History, royal palaces, the beginnings of our empire, prehistory for 
historians, Churchill and the Grand Alliance, America, and, finally, on 
the hopes of a new Elizabethan Age. 

Mr. Rowse is always easy to read; an essay on “The Queen’s Cana- 
letto” is charming, and his description of the Elizabethan Christmas 
delightful. The essay on “A New Elizabethan Age?” deplores “the 
erosion of standards that comes with the emergence of the masses,” 
but ends on a note of faint optimism because “our cultural output as 
a whole in this century . . . makes a better showing than any, with the 
possible exception of France.” 

Perhaps the publication of these essays was worth while; but not 
infrequently the pleasure of the reader is seriously marred. The style 
is sometimes vulgarly colloquial; Queen Caroline is a “hefty appari- 
tion”; the Earl of Derby “pulls his punches”; the Countess of Lennox 
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had “a raw deal.” Mr. Rowse’s asides—short secular élevations—are 
often unnecessary, sometimes crude and offensive. Froude writes: “To 
Elizabeth the speculations of so-called divines were but as ropes of 
sand and sea-slime leading to the moon” and Mr. Rowse comments 
“(Well, weren’t they, very largely?)” He asserts directly: “The fact 
that Mary believed he nonsense for which she burned . . . only reveals 
her as a fool.” 

With petulant violence he proclaims his detestation of Victorian 
moralism; and in another context writes of some of the courtiers 
present at Elizabeth’s coronation “but most had their eye to the main 
chance and were, like sensible men, prepared to swim with the tide”; 
and again, “structure is less important pe instinct, organization than 
flesh and blood”; “‘people’s feelings are usually better than their silly 
opinions.” Is all this a sort of neo-Hitlerism? 

The intrusion—often enough to be noticeable—of these crude, 
undeveloped and sometimes offensive ideas spoils the pleasure of the 
reader. It is a pity, for the book deserves to be read by those who like 
light history. 


Two Worlds for Memory, by Alfred Noyes (Sheed and Ward 21s). 


N” ALL KNOW how many a “Mr. Noyes” there is beside the 
poet. He writes prose, pleasant to listen to, though without 
encroaching on the poet’s territory: his poetry may not reach quite 
the loftiest eyries of inspiration, but never falters down into the 
frequent banalities of Tennyson, Wordsworth or Browning at their 
lowest. He is a critic, and a generous one, saying gladly the good 
things Swinburne deserved, exasperated less than we would have 
been by Gosse, reserving his severest rebukes for Ulysses and Hugh 
Walpole, and telling the truth about “sprung rhythm” which, 
candidly, was beginning to bore us. But he too is an experimentalist, 
much as he venerates tradition: you see it in the rhythms of The 
Torch-Bearers, and in the whole a of “Shadow-of-a-Leaf,” as well 
as the poem itself. Besides all this, he has met an immense number of 
eople, and possibly this book will, belatedly, correct the effect made 
* President Wilson’s words, “too proud to fight,” which did 
incredible harm, and which we—it must be confessed—had never 
heard in their context. A kindlier light is let shine upon Thomas 
Hardy, and, indeed, upon Dean Inge: not so, maybe, on Oliver 
Lodge, H. G. Wells, or Bishop Barnes. We are glad to find the 
Voltaire episode in its proper setting, and in short we despair of even 
suggesting the wealth of anecdote lavished by Mr. Noyes upon 
us. Much deeper lies his gradual appropriation of the only philosophia 
perennis that man knows of; its welling up within him till he fully 
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accepted it and made it his own, is delicately told and we are grateful 
for it. And we are heart-felt in our sympathy with him now that his 
failing eyesight forbids him to see the “many-splendoured thing” he 
has so much loved to watch, and therein, the face of friends. 


Assisi and Umbria Revisited, by Edward Hutton (Hollis and Carter 215). 
N? ONE CAN FAIL to welcome this book, er as the 


veteran author’s Cities of Umbria may no longer be easily 
accessible. He has been able to evade the nostalgia which besets our- 
selves: he has gone back in person to the territory of St. Francis. 
We could have foregone some of the photos of old paintings (however 
famous the artist: after all, photographs do lack colour!) in favour of 
more pictures of the Umbrian scene. We get taken from one 
enchanted city to another, and want to see them, especially if some 
dearer saint—Rita of Cascia, Angela of Foligno, Clare of Monte- 
falco—will have seen the very things that we too can look at. But 
then, perhaps they didn’t, what with earthquakes, which at least 
had the decency to destroy, and recurrent “modernizations,” increas- 
ingly shameless as they near our own days. Well, we are glad that 
Mr. Hutton has once more rescued so many lovely legends, and, by 
recording delicious conversations—with the old Fra Bernardino, and 
his small guide, Ulisse—has shown that the fragrance of past centuries 
has not evaporated from those blessed hills and fields and forests. 


The Holy Mass: Notes on the Liturgy, by the Very Rev. E. Vandeur, 
O.S.B. (Burns Oates 15s). 

The Fulness of Sacrifice, by A. M. Crofts, O.P. (Sands 12s 6d). 

The Development of Christian Worship, by Dom B. Steuart, O.S.B. 
(Longmans 30s). 


O MANY BOOKS are now being written about Mass that it is 
tan that something has been lacking in our education in view of 
this central Christian act. Dom E. Vandeur’s book appeared originally 
in 1911, but was constantly expanded till this fifth edition, translated 
from the tenth French edition, is, for us, really a new book. The 
Introductory Notes contain nothing original, and deal with the altar- 
furniture, vestments, and so forth. Then the natural order follows— 
prayers at the foot of the altar; Mass of the Catechumens; Mass of the 
Faithful, i.e., the Sacrifice as such. Reference is often made to oriental 
rituals and to monastic observances, and the book provides solid 
ground for the historical understanding of Mass. Fr. Crofts uses 
Scripture to the full in his book in order to display “God’s vast desi 
of Redemption,” as it was gradually unfolded, culminated in the 
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Cross, yet perpetuates itself in the Church till every one of the Faithful 
can participate in our Lord’s High-Priestly Action and make use of 
the Life thus transmitted to him. This guiding notion of spiritual 
development, or appreciation, of the Mystery becomes urgent when 
we ask ourselves whe the Apostles “realized” when Christ, in the 
Upper Room, se dat suis manibus. No doubt the idea of a New Alliance, 
rooted in sacrifice, predominated: but the first Christians must have 
taken long to grasp that “this Bread is Himself.” Dom Benedict 
Steuart’s book necessarily covers almost the same ground as the other 
two, but we think that he, and the Foreword, are far too modest in 
regarding it merely as a “textbook.” True, his learning does not 
prevent him from writing easily: seldom have we met with so deep 
an erudition so pleasantly set forth. He deals with the Divine Office 
and the Hienrgical year as well as with Mass. His “devotion” is never 


fanciful. 


The Experience of Death: The Moral Problem of Suicide, by Paul-Louis 
Landsbery, translated by Cynthia Rowland. Foreword by Fr. M. 
Jarrett-Kerr, C.R. (Rockliff 8s 6d). 


ORN AT BONN, 1901, the author escaped in 1933 into Spain 
Ban then France where he was caught and interned and died of 
“psychical” exhaustion in 1943. He was gravitating towards the 
Church and collaborated with prominent Catholic writers, but still 
felt the Church was too legalist, and that her doctrine of marriage and 
the family, and her absolute condemnation of suicide were inac- 
ceptable. Indeed, since 1930 he had carried poison with him, in case of 
his arrest by the Gestapo; but in 1943 he declared that Christ had 
revealed Himself to him, destroyed the poison, and abandoned thoughts 
of suicide. His study of Death is as subtle as sincere: he is still unable 
to agree with the cogency of the ordinary a against suicide, 
but yielded to the practical argument that Christ had taken no such 
way of escape, but had accepted death upon the Cross freely, yet at 
the hands of others. That death and suicide so much occupy contem- 
porary consciences is terrible, but not surprising. In Hungary, after 
the collapse of Bela Kun’s brief and bloody régime, we consulted the 
official statistics of suicide. We were shown that hardly any Catholics 
committed it: that a far higher percentage of Calvinists did, (owing to 
their belief in predestination: no act of theirs could alter their “doom”); 
and that an enormously higher average of Jews did, since they had 
been unable to withstand the violent reverses of fortune they had 
endured. Faith, then, is a more decisive factor than abstract argu- 


ments. 
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Simone Weil as We Knew Her, by J. B. Perrin and G. Thibon. Trans- 
lated by Emma Craufurd (Routledge 16s). 


UCH (WE THINK TOO MucH) has been written about 
M «simon. Weil, but this book by a priest and a layman friend, 
is of high value, and, though brief, quite sufficient to give us guiding- 
ideas should we wish to examine her writings more in detail. Her life 
has already been discussed in these pages. M. Thibon is most rightly 
anxious that what is said of her should be neither all-but hagiographic 
nor yet an accumulation of heterodoxies, for she did not of course 
advance beyond the threshold of the Church. Of the action of the 
Holy Spirit within her we can have no doubt; but her mind was too 
febrile, her intellectual appetite too omnivorous—she knew any 
number of things, but, as M. Thibon points out, she did not know 
enough perhaps about any of them. Thus it is right to look for traces 
of Christ in pagan cults, but one must make sure about the pagan 
facts. She was brilliantly clever, but could she really uheale to 
explain Plato? Again and again we feel she ought to have become a 
Catholic; but not only was she too anxious to see every fault removed 
from existing Catholics in favour of an ideal Church, but also, from 
herself. She may have had an “inordinate desire of self-abasement” : 
her tumultuous soul was never “simple.” If; however, at one end she 
reminds us of Péguy who would not practise what he believed, at the 
other, she certainly makes us think of Pascal. 


Jane Austen’s Novels: A Study in Structure, by Andrew H. Wright 
(Chatto and Windus 16s). 


ANE AUSTEN is not a neglected writer, and a new study of her 

must possess very positive qualities to be worth publishing. We do 
not think Mr. Wright’s book measures up to this requirement. His 
publishers claim for him “loving diligence,” and to that may be added 
sobriety and good taste. But on the other side must be set a flat and 
ponderous style and a passion for uninspired summary. Again and 
again, analysis trudges after Jane Austen, underlining, or overlaying, 
her text with heavy-footed comment. True, it is a severe test for any 
critic to face comparison with his quotations from the novels, but it is 
one that Mr. Wright signally fails to pass. It would be pleasant to be 
ableto say more in favour of a conscientious and well-balanced book, 
and there is evidence that Mr. Wright will yet do good work; but at 
present, and for a full-length study of a major novelist—“a little 
o’erparted.” 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 
O ine the practical man of affairs neglects his outside readirig, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is @fways loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 


particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 


never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 


effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘al] great quarrels between men are at bottom theological”’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 
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agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from The Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 


S.W.1, price 428. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 
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ANADIN 


WHY ‘ANADIN’ GIVES FAST RELIEF 


There are four reasons for the speed with which 
‘Anadin’ tackles a cold. Aspirin, phenacetin and quinine 
act together to relieve discomfort and bring down 
temperature, while caffeine eliminates the depressing 


after-effects so often experienced after the use of 


old-fashioned remedies. 

Tens of thousands of professional people who deal 
daily with the problem of pain know and use ‘Anadin’, 
and know ‘Anadin’, the fast and safe pain killer, is 
absolutely suitable for ordinary people. 





‘ANADIN’ Tablets . . . from chemists everywhere 20 for 1/9d. and 50 for 3/6d. 


andl Ws SHE! 


HEADACHE 

The ‘Anadin’ formula is a fast 
worker and any chemist will tell 
you why the relief lasts longer, 
without the risk of those un- 
pleasant after-effects you used 
to have. 


NEURALGIA 
Don’t suffer the stab and ache of 
neuralgia or any nerve pains. 
‘Anadin’ brings fast relief with= 
out the risk of any unpleasant 
after-effects. 
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begins on 
Jan 6th 
At the Retail shop 


16 CROSVENOR STREET WI 
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